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THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  AND  THE   DUTY 

OF  UNIONIST  FREE  TRADERS 

AT  ELECTIONS. 

DEAR  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

May  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  last  passage  in  your  Rawtenstall  speech — 
a  passage  which  is  causing  a  certain  amount  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  among  Unionist  Free  Traders  ?  The  passage 
to  which  I  allude  is  that  in  which  you  declare  *  that 
nothing  should  induce  you,  if  you  were  a  voter  at  the 
next  General  Election,  to  give  your  vote  and  support  to 
any  candidate  who  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  policy  which  has  been  explained  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Tariff  Reform  League.'  This  has  been 
taken,  erroneously  as  I  cannot  help  believing,  as  an  in- 
junction that  the  most  your  followers  may  do  at  an 
election  where  the  Unionist  candidate  is  a  supporter  of 
the  Chamberlain  policy  is  to  abstain  from  voting,  and 
that  Unionist  Free  Traders  have  no  right,  if  they  are 
loyal  to  you  as  their  leader,  to  make  their  Free  Trade 
views  effective  by  supporting  a  Free  Trade  candidate  by 
their  votes  when  he  is  a  Liberal  and  opposed  to  them  on 
political  questions  other  than  Free  Trade.  May  I  take  a 
practical  and  personal  example  of  what  I  mean  ?  At  the 
recent  by-election  in  the  Chertsey  division  of  Surrey  the 
Unionist  candidate  was  Lord  Bingham.  As  soon  as  the 
writ  was  issued  a  group  of  Surrey  Unionist  Free  Traders, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  act,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  Lord  Bingham  asking  him  whether  he 
would  give  us  an  assurance  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Lord  Bingham  was  unable 
to  give  us  such  an  assurance,  and  was  supported  by 
many  persons  who  openly  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  TarifiF  Reform 
League.    Accordingly,  the  group  of  Surrey  Unionists  of 


whom    I    have  just   spoken  formed  themselves  into   a 
Surrey  Unionist  Free  Trade  Committee,  and  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  electors  of  the  Chertsey  division  of  Surrey. 
In  this  appeal  we  drew  attention  to  Lord  Bingham's  un- 
willingness to  declare  himself  opposed  to  the  Chamber- 
lain policy,  and  to  the  treatment  of  the  Fiscal  question  in 
his   address— treatment  which  showed  that  he   had  no 
intention  of  opposing  the  Chamberlain  policy,  or  of  safe- 
guarding  Free  Trade    from    the    attacks   of  the  Tariff 
Reformers.     We  (the  group   of  Unionists   in   question) 
went  on   to  declare  that  Unionist  Free  Traders  had  a 
double  duty  :  (i)  to  maintain  Free  Trade ;  and  (2)  to  do 
their  best    to    prevent    the    Unionist    party    becoming 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.     Next  we  pointed  out  that  at  the  election 
then   in    progress    there   was   only  one  way  in   v/hich 
Unionist  Free  Traders  could  make  their  views  effective, 
and  that  was  by  voting  for  the  Free  Trade  candidate 
even  though  he  was  a  Liberal.     Abstention   could  not 
make  our  opposition  to  the  Chamberlain  policy  effective 
in   anything  like  the  same  degree.     When  Free  Trade 
was  the  essential  issue  before  the  electors,  as  it  was  at 
Chertsey,  the  effective  way  to  oppose  Protection  was  to 
vote  for  Free  Trade.     But  though  we  urged  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  on  that  occasion, 
and  when  the  Liberal  candidate  was  a  man  of  moderate 
views  and  had  declared  that  Home  Rule  was  not  before 
the  electors,  to  vote  for  Free  Trade,  we  urged  as  strongly 
that  no  Unionist  Free  Trader  ought  to  join  the  Liberal 
party.     '  They  must  insist   on  remaining,  as  they  have 
every  right  to  remain,  both  Free  Traders  and  Unionists.' 
We  ended  our  appeal  in  the  following  words : — '  There- 
fore we,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  offer  to  our  fellow 
Unionist   Free  Traders  the   advice   given  by  the  great 
Unionist  leader,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  last  autumn. 
We  ask  them  to  vote  for  the  Free  Trade  candidate,  and 
against  the  candidate  who  will  not  oppose  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's   policy    of    Preference  and   Protection.'      At   the 
time  we  issued  this  appeal  we  fully  believed  that  we 
were  not  misrepresenting  our  leader's  view.     And  such 


I  still  believe  to  be  the  case.  Since,  however,  doubts 
have  arisen,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  the  very  most 
that  can  be  done  by  any  loyal  follower  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  to  abstain  from  voting  for  a  candidate  who 
will  not  oppose  the  Chamberlain  policy,  I  venture  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  know  whether  the  action  which  the  Surrey 
Unionist  Free  Trade  Committee  took  at  Chertsey  is  dis- 
approved by  you.  After  what  seemed  to  me  the  clear 
and  unmistakable  tone  of  your  Rawtenstall  speech — a 
speech  for  which  all  Unionist  Free  Traders  owe  you  a 
very  deep  debt  of  gratitude — I  hesitate  to  trouble  you 
with  a  demand  for  another  detailed  declaration  of  policy. 
If,  however,  you  should  find  it  possible  to  state  that  you 
do  not  consider  such  action  as  we  Unionist  Free  Traders 
took  at  Chertsey  disloyal  to  your  leadership,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  minds  of  many  of  your  political  adherents  would 
be  greatly  relieved.  If  they  knew  that  though  they 
remained  Unionists  they  had,  in  your  opinion,  the  right 
to  make  their  Free  Trade  views  effective,  they  would  be 
prevented  from  leaving  their  present  party,  and  could 
steadily  set  before  them  as  a  political  ideal  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Unionist  party  on  a  Free  Trade 
basis. — Trusting  you  will  pardon  me  for  having  troubled 
you  with  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY. 
Newland's  Corner, 

Merrow,  Guildford. 
November  14th,  1904. 


DEAR  MR.  STRACHEY, 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
14th  inst.  The  words  in  my  speech  which  you  quote 
were  certainly  not  intended  to  limit  the  action  which 
Unionist  Free  Traders  may  think  it  right  to  take  in  any 
election,  and  still  less  to  imply  any  disapproval  of  the 
appeal  to  the  Unionist  voters  in  the  case  of  the  Chertsey 
election,  to  which  you  refer.  That  appeal  was  made 
with  my  knowledge  and  assent,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 


change  my  opinion  respecting  it.  If  I  did  not  reiterate  it 
at  Rawtenstall,  it  was  because  I  am  unwilling  to  attempt 
to  prescribe  a  general  line  of  action  which  may  not  be 
equally  applicable  in  all  cases,  and,  while  I  hold  that 
under  existing  circumstances  the  opinion  of  a  candidate 
on  the  Free  Trade  question  should  generally  be  the  de- 
cisive consideration,  lean  easily  conceive  cases  in  which 
the  antecedents  or  principles  of  a  candidate  professing 
Free  Trade  may  make  it  impossible  for  a  Unionist  voter 
to  give  him  active  support. — I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

DEVONSHIRE 
Chatsworth,  Chesterfield. 


The  following  is  the  appeal  referred  to  above  : — 

TO    THE    FREE    TRADE    UNIONISTS    OF    THE 
CHERTSEY  DIVISION. 

Owing  to  the  campaign  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  order  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the 
Fiscal  Policy  of  the  country,  the  political  issue  before  the 
nation  at  the  present  moment,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
Parliament,  is  that  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  Free 
Trade  Unionist  Electors  are  therefore  deeply  concerned 
to  know  the  attitude  of  Unionist  Candidates  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  In  order  to  ascertain  Lord 
Bingham's  attitude  on  this  vital  matter  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  him  by  a  Chertsey  Elector,  asking  him 
whether  he  would  declare  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
Chamberlain  policy.  In  his  reply  Lord  Bingham  shows 
himself  unwilling  to  make  any  such  declaration.  In  view 
of  his  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  question  thus  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  also  in  view  of  his  treatment  of  the 
Fiscal  problem  in  his  Address,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
Lord  Bingham  does  not  mean  to  oppose  the  Chamberlain 
policy  or  to  safeguard  Free  Trade  from  the  attacks  made 
upon  it  by  the  Tariff  Reformers. 

We,  the  undersigned  Surrey  Free  Trade  Unionists, 
therefore  venture  to  put  forward  for  your  consideration 


the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  present  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Unionist  party  and  of  the  nation. 
Free  Trade  Unionists  realise  that  a  return  to  Protection, 
whether  in  name  or  under  any  of  its  numerous  aliases, 
must  be  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  the  nation. 
They,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  oppose  all  who  will  not 
declare  themselves  as  hostile  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
and  as  willing  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  prevent  that 
policy  being  carried  into  operation. 

Such  is  their  duty  as  Free  Traders. 

Their  duty  as  Unionists  must  be  next  considered. 

That  duty  is  to  use  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
Unionist  party  becoming  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
advocacy  of  Protection.  How  can  they  carry  into  effect 
this  determination  to  maintain  Free  Trade  and  to  prevent 
the  Unionist  party  making  Protection  its  main  political 
object  ?  They  can  do  so  only  in  one  way — by  voting  at 
the  present  Election  for  the  Candidate  who  declares  him- 
self opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  That  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  by  voting  for  the  Free  Trade 
Liberal  Candidate.  It  is  naturally  and  necessarily  a  most 
disagreeable  duty  for  Unionists  to  vote  against  their  own 
party,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  by  doing  so 
can  they  defeat  the  Chamberlain  policy  and  hope  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Unionist  party.  If  Free  Trade 
Unionists,  who  are  a  large  and  influential  body  in  every 
constituency,  will,  until  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  is  with- 
drawn, have  the  courage  to  vote  only  for  Candidates  who 
are  pledged  to  oppose  that  policy,  they  may  ensure  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  party  to  the  belief  which  it  held 
during  Lord  Salisbury's  Premiership,  and  Free  Trade 
may  once  again  be  regarded  as  a  matter  which,  like  the 
Monarchy,  is  not  disputed  by  either  party  in  the  State. 

When  the  Unionist  party  as  a  v^^hole  realises  that  it 
cannot  regain  the  allegiance  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists 
unless  it  abandons  and  denounces  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  realises  also  that  unless  it  regains  their 
allegiance  it  will  be  excluded  from  power,  it  will  in  the 
end  abandon  and  denounce  that  policy.  The  more  loyal, 
then,  to  the  bests  interests  of  their  party  the  Free  Trade 


Unionists  are,  the  more  strongly  they  should  now  oppose 
Protection— and  the  only  effective  way  to  oppose 
Protection  is  to  vote  for  Free  Trade. 

But  though  voting  for  Free  Trade  they  must  not  and 
need  not  abandon  one  jot  of  their  Unionism.  The 
Protectionists  would  doubtless  like  them  to  become 
Liberals,  but  this  course  they  must  steadily  refuse  to 
adopt.  They  must  insist  on  remaining,  as  they  have 
every  right  to  remain,  both  Free  Traders  and  Unionists. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  he  assuredly  will  do,  has  led 
our  party  to  ruin,  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  will  be  ready 
to  help  reconstitute  it  on  a  Free  Trade  basis.  By  voting 
for  the  Liberal  Candidate  at  a  Crisis  like  the  present, 
Free  Trade  Unionists  are  not  becoming  Liberals,  but 
merely  teaching  their  own  party  that  it  cannot  be  united 
and  cannot  be  victorious  while  it  is  following  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  a  policy  which,  if  persisted  in,  must 
prove  the  blow  at  the  heart  to  the  British  Empire. 

Further,  we  ask  you  not  to  be  misled  by  any  asser- 
tion that  the  Unionist  Candidate  will  support  Mr. 
Balfour's  policy,  and  that  the  Chamberlain  policy  is  not 
in  question.  If  the  Unionist  Candidate  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  oppose  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  he  is  certain 
in  the  end  to  further  that  policy.  Therefore  nothing 
should  satisfy  Free  Trade  Unionists  but  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  denunciation  of  the  Chamberlain  policy. 

Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  offer  to 
our  fellow  Unionist  Free  Traders  the  advice  given  by 
the  great  Unionist  leader,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  last 
autumn.  We  ask  them  to  vote  for  the  Free  Trade 
Candidate  and  against  the  Candidate  who  will  not  oppose 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  Preference  and  Protection, 

W.  CHANCE,  ERIC  PARKER, 

W.  V.  COOPER,  ARTHUR  C.  PAIN, 

LOUISA  EGERTON,  FREDERICK  POLLOCK, 
W.  R.  MALCOLM,  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY, 
WILSON  NOBLE,         MEREDITH  TOWNSEND. 


THE     FIRST     PUBLIC     MEETING     ORGANISED 
BY   THE   ASSOCIATION  WAS  HELD  AT  GUILD- 
FORD  ON    NOVEMBER   21st,    1904. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  who  presided,  opened 
the  meeting  with  the  following  speech  : — 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  and  similar  associations  is  to 
prevent  the  Unionist  party  from  becoming  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  policy  of  Protection.  How  are  we  to 
prevent  it  ?  Our  leader,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has 
given  the  answer.  He  has  said  that  the  duty  of  every 
Unionist  Free  Trader  is  not  only  to  refuse  his  support  to 
any  Parliamentary  candidate  who  will  not  pledge  himself 
to  repudiate  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  but  he  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  vote  against 
him.  Our  Protectionist  friends  seem  quite  unable  to 
understand  our  position.  A  gentleman  in  this  town  said 
to  me  somewhat  angrily,  '  I  can  quite  understand  your 
not  voting  for  a  Protectionist  candidate,  but  I  cannot 
understand  your  voting  against  him.'  Now  those  who 
use  that  language  entirely  fail  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  issue  which  is  before  the 
country  at  the  present  time. 

THE   ANALOGY   WITH    1885. 

Yet  the  issue  is  one  which  is  at  least  fully  equal  to 
the  great  issue  which  was  decided  in  1886,  and  decided, 
I  hope,  finally.  Where  would  the  one  and  undivided 
Parliament  of  the  three  countries  be  to-day,  if  the 
Dissentient  Liberals  had  stood  aside  and  not  voted 
against  their  old  colleagues,  and  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
servative party  which  was  resisting  the  introduction  of 
Home  Rule  under  the  distinguished  and  powerful  lead 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  The  Liberal  Unionists  felt  at  that 
time  that  the  integrity  of  the  three  kingdoms  was 
threatened  :    they    felt    that    Ireland    was    an    integral 


portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  could  not  ht 
treated  as  a  Colony. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  MOTHER 
COUNTRY  AND  THE  COLONIES. 
We  Free  Trade  Unionists  are  convinced  that  the 
Colonies  can  only  flourish  by  having  complete  freedom 
to  arrange  their  ov^^n  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  any 
Colony  chooses  to  be  Protectionist,  we  cannot  say  them 
nay,  we  can  only  hope  that  in  time  they  will  learn  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways.  If  it  chooses  to  adopt  Free 
Trade,  we  should  congratulate  them  upon  their  wisdom. 
If  they  choose  to  give  a  preference  for  our  manufactured 
goods  over  those  of  foreign  countries,  we  should  welcom.e 
that  gift  gladly,  but  say,  '  after  all,  you  are  only  doing 
something  in  return  for  the  protection  which  we  give  you 
against  foreign  nations  by  the  Imperial  flag,' 

A  UNION  OF  FREE  NATIONS. 
The  British  Empire  must  be  a  union  of  Free  Nations, 
and,  if  its  integrity  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  remain  so. 
The  true  Imperial  spirit  can  only  thrive  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  freedom  from  interference  in  each 
other's  affairs  which  produces  this  spirit,  and  which  led 
our  Colonies  to  gather  together  in  igoo  when  the  existence 
of  the  Empire  was  at  stake  and  to  come  forward  to  its 
support.  We  Free  Trade  Unionists  are  Imperialists  in 
the  sense  that  we  wish  the  Colonies  to  be  free,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will  always  spring  to  our  assistance  in 
any  time  of  need  or  adversity,  and  in  saying  this  we 
must  by  no  means  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  con- 
ferences being  held  between  ourselves  and  the  Colonies 
from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire. 

WE  ARE  UNIONISTS. 
While  we  claim  to  be  Imperialists,  we  also  intend  to 
remain  Unionists,  and  we  refuse  to  be  drummed  out  of 
the  Unionist  ranks  because  we  cannot  agree  to  call  that 
black  which  the  whole  Unionist  party  only  one-and-a- 
half  years  ago  pronounced  to  be  white. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  Sutton  en  Friday,  February 
24th,  1905.  MR.  ST.  LOE  STRACKEY,  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  presided  and  said  : — 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  tv/o  to  you  as  to  the  reasons 
of  the  existence  of  the  Surrey  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Association  and  as  to  its  aims  and  objects.  The  first  of 
these  aims,  the  very  reason  of  its  existence,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  assertion  which  we  make  that  a  man  has 
a  right  to  be  both  a  Unionist  and  a  Free  Trader  (hear, 
hear).  That  seems  to  be  a  very  natural  and  very  reason- 
able proposition,  one  which  I  might  almost  say  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  anyone  to  contradict.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  after  a  certain  day  in  May,  1903,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's whole  public  action  has  been  contrc.dictory  of  that 
proposition  (cheers).  He  and  his  special  organisation, 
the  Tariff  Reform  League,  are  constantly  challenging  the 
Unionists'  right  to  be  Free  Traders  also.  This  has  been 
shown  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  case  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Elliot,  the  member  for  the  City  of  Durham.  It  is 
because,  and  only  because,  Mr.  Elliot  is  a  Free  Trader 
that  the  Chamberlainites  are  making  efforts  to  prevent 
him  holding  his  seat  in  Parliament.  Unfortunately  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  seem  to  admit  that  a  man  has 
the  right  to  be  a  Free  Trader  and  a  Unionist,  because 
the  other  night  when  he  was  challenged  on  the  point  by 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  he  refused  in  the  most  open  and  marked 
way  to  accord  to  Mr.  Elliot,  I  won't  say  that  protection 
— for  Mr.  Elliot  needs  no  protection  (cheers) — but  that 
encouragement  v./hich,  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Unionist  party,  he  would  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to 
claim  from  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  Surrey  Unionist  Free 
Trade  Association.  We  claim  the  right  and  assert  the 
right  of  Unionists  to  be  Free  Traders  also.  But  we  are 
Free  Traders  who  go  beyond  that  mere  assertion.  We 
say  that,  not  only  are  we  Unionists  and  Free  Traders, 
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but  wc  claim  the  right  to  make  our  Free  Trade  views 
effective  (cheers).  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
Unionist  Free  Traders,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  seem  to 
think  that  when  they  call  themselves  Free  Traders  they 
have  done  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  in  defence 
of  Free  Trade.  They  shrink  from  what  we  mean  to  do, 
that  is  to  make  our  Free  Trade  views  effective— and  we 
mean  to  make  them  effective  within  the  Unionist  party 
and  not  outside  it.  The  Chamberlainiies  say :  '  If  you 
are  Free  Traders  go  to  the  Liberals  and  do  not  stab  us 
in  the  back.'  Many  of  us  were  in  the  Unionist  party 
before  Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  and  are  not  going  to  do  his 
bidding.  We  mean,  when  necessary,  to  make  our  Free 
Trade  views  effective,  as  we  did  in  Chertsey,  by  voting 
for  the  Free  Trade  candidate  (applause).  There  is  an- 
other aim  and  object  of  the  Surrey  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Association,  and  that  is  at  a  future  time — it  may  be  after 
many  years  of  toil  and  travail — to  help  to  reconvert  the 
Unionist  party  to  Free  Trade  and  to  establish  it  on  a 
Free  Trade  basis.  I  know  that  many  people  think  we 
take  too  sanguine  a  view  in  our  hopes  of  reconverting  the 
Unionist  party  to  Free  Trade,  but  I  am  an  optimist  in 
this  respect.  I  believe  that  things  which  quickly  come 
quickly  go,  and  that  the  wave  of  Protectionist  fanaticism 
is  now  subsiding  and  will  disappear  in  time,  and  I 
by  no  means  consider  the  prospect  of  reconverting 
the  Unionist  party  to  Free  Trade  a  hopeless  one 
(loud  cheers).  At  any  rate,  we  are  Free  Traders, 
who  mean  to  do  our  best,  and  we  have  the  strong  and 
rooted  hope  that  our  efforts  shall  be  crowned  with  success. 
But  remember,  gentlemen,  we  shall  not  do  it  merely  by 
talking  about  it,  but  only  by  making  our  Free  Trade 
views  effective.  Don't  let  us  think  that  because  we  may 
be  driven  to  support  a  Liberal  Free  Trade  candidate  we 
are  necessarily  cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  Unionist 
party.  I  think  we  shall  become  still  more  potent  instru- 
ments thereby  for  reconverting  the  Unionist  party  to 
Free  Trade.  It  is  my  pleasure  now — and  it  will  be  yours 
while  listening  to  his  speech— to  call  upon  Mr.  Elliot  to 
address  you.     He  is  one  who  has    made  a    real    and 


great  sacrifice  (loud  cheers).  I  am  glad,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  hear  that  applause,  for  I  can  assure  you 
he  deserves  it  (renewed  cheering).  When  Mr.  Chamber- 
liin  had  started  his  Protectionist  propaganda,  Mr.  Elliot 
had  only  just  joined  the  Ministry,  but  he  had  joined  it  in  one 
of  the  most  responsible  positions  outside  the  Cabinet,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  which  ranks  next  to  a  Cabinet 
post  in  the  Administration.  That  position  he  held  with 
distinction  until  the  time  came  when  he  felt  he  must  act 
with  his  leaders,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
who  left  an  Administration  which — whether  it  called 
itself  Free  Trade  or  neutral — was  at  any  rate  an  Admini- 
stration which  would  not  pledge  itself  to  oppose  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  policy. 


THE  HON.  ARTHUR  ELLIOT,  M.P.,  said  :— 

Mr.  Strachey,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  You  have  spoken 
very  kindly  of  the  small  service  I  was  able  to  render  to 
Free  Trade  by  leaving  the  Government  (cheers).  I 
had  no  hesitation ;  no  doubt.  It  was  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  act  with  any  sort  of  self-respect  on  that 
occasion,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  taking  that  step  I 
did  not  act  merely  out  of  a  desire  to  make  a  protest  to 
relieve  my  conscience.  I  left  the  Government  not  in 
order  to  make  a  barren  protest  but  in  order  to  fight  for 
all  that  was  in  me  for  the  great  cause  of  Free  Trade 
(cheers).  I  need  not  apologise  for  the  fact — I  believe  it 
is  a  fact — that  there  are  men  of  all  parties  here  this 
evening.  I  hope  it  will  always  happen  in  great  crises  in 
this  country  that  men  who  fought  keenly  against  each 
other  in  the  past  should  always  fight  together  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
oppose  a  policy  if  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  should  look  broadly  at  some  great  question  which 
the  country  has  to  face  (cheers.)  Your  Chairman  and  I 
are  old  Liberal  Unionists.  We  had  to  take  the  step  of 
severing  ourselves  from  our  party  in  the  past,  and  we 


were  not  beaten  in  the  lines  on  which  we  embarked. 
We  united  with  those,  and  they  with  us,  between  whom 
and  ourselves  there  had  been  the  greatest  difference, 
and  I  am  proud  that  it  has  been  possible  in  England  on 
great  occasions  for  statesmen  to  sink  minor  differences 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  good  of  their  common 
country  (cheers).  Your  Chairman  has  referred  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  remarkable  change  in  1903.  Only  the  year 
before,  in  1902,  he  had  told  his  countrymen,  at  Birming- 
ham, that  during  the  preceding  five  years  the  country 
had  been  building  up  wealth  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ; 
it  was  in  1903  he  compared  the  condition  of  this  country 
to  the  tov.'cr  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  before  its  fall.  At 
Welbeck,  in  1904,  he  said  that  if  we  went  on  as  we  were 
doing  now  we  should  soon  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  fifth- 
rate  European  Power.  He  told  us  in  plain  language  that 
the  country,  if  not  face  to  face  with  it,  was  approaching 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  he  told  us  that  the  c^use  of  it  was 
Free  Trade,  free  imports.  That  which  statesmen  of  all 
sides  had  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  proud  of  we  were 
now  told  was  a  misfortune.  He  would  ask  us  to  come 
down  to  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  entrance  to  the  great  Port  of  London,  the 
greatest  shipping  harbour  in  the  world,  and  he  would  ask 
us  to  believe  that  these  magnificent  merchant  navies 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  nine-tenths  of  them 
flying  the  British  flag,  were  bringing  trouble,  distress, 
and  starvation  to  the  British  people  and  that  they  were 
come  there  to  add  to  the  pile  of  the  dust-heap  of  Europe 
(ironical  laughter).  Why,  gentlemen,  you  must  have 
rejoiced  as  most  Englishmen  would  to  see  these  great 
merchant  navies  approaching  our  shores  laden  with 
wealth,  with  goods,  which  Englishmen  had  been  asking 
for,  had  ordered,  had  paid  for,  and  were  willing  to  pay 
for  (cheers).  Is  there  any  man  in  England  old  enough 
to  read  who  supposes  that  the  ships  which  go  up  the 
Thames,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Mersey  laden  with  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  go  down  again  empty  ?  Why, 
they  go  down  the  river  as  full  as  they  came  up  ;  they  come 
down  with  the  produce  of  British  labour,  supporting  vast 
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numbers  of  men  and  enabling  them  to  make  their  liveli- 
hood. That  is  the  way  the  commerce  of  this  country 
ministers  to  the  wealth  of  the  people.  One  has  only  to 
go  back  to  very  rudimentary  learning  to  encounter  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  before  the  intelligent 
British  nation  during  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  the  henchmen  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  tell  us 
it  was  a  great  harm  to  see  all  this  corn  come  into  Eng- 
land. How  can  you  expect  Englishmen,  they  ask,  to  be 
growing  anything  or  working  here  if  all  this  good  food 
comes  into  the  country  from  abroad  ?  Let  us  follow 
that  for  a  moment.  All  this  abundance  that  comes  in  is 
paid  for  by  what  goes  out,  for  Argentina  does  not  send 
us  corn  for  nothing,  and  if  it  did  we  should  not  be  the 
first  to  complain  (laughter).  We  send  Argentina  coals 
and  other  things,  and  to  suppose  because  you  see  cargoes 
of  corn  heaped  up  on  British  docks  that  there  is  less 
labour  employed  in  England  is  a  mistake.  Who  has 
worked  the  cargoes  of  coals  that  go  out  ?  British  labour. 
Who  has  carried  it  down  to  the  shore  ?  British  railways. 
Those  cargoes  of  coals  are  sent  out  in  British  ships  to 
Argentina  in  exchange  for  the  wheat  they  send  us, 
which  is  plentiful  out  there.  To  look  at  it  therefore  as 
only  half  a  bargain  and  to  say  that  we  suffer  from  the 
wealth  that  comes  into  the  country  is  to  misunderstand 
the  very  rudiments  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  trade  and 
commerce  (cheers).  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  quite 
plainly  at  all  events.  He  said  at  Welbeck  that  the  effect 
of  Free  Trade  upon  the  labour  of  this  country  has  been 
disastrous  (A  Voice:  'Hear,  hear').  I  am  glad  that 
somebody  in  this  hall  requires  conversion,  but  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  who  cries  out  '  hear,  hear,'  may  re- 
joice that  he  is  not  living  in  the  days  of  Protection  (pro- 
longed cheering).  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  you 
look  through  trade  after  trade  in  this  country,  no  matter 
to  what  trade  you  look,  in  every  trade  wages  have  risen 
largely  whilfe  at  the  same  time  what  working  men  have 
to  depend  upon  has  got  cheaper  (A  Voice  :  '  The  un- 
employed ')  because  that  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room  gets  what  he  wants  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
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(applause).  I  should  like,  if  I  might,  to  glance  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  special  trades  to  see  what  position  they 
occupy  at  the  present  moment,  and  looking  from  a 
broader  view  over  a  series  of  years  I  may  cite  a  few  facts 
generally  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute.  Take  mines, 
take  buildings,  take  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the 
building  trade  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  take  the 
cotton  trade,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  was  going. 
Go  to  Lancashire  at  the  present  moment  and  you  will  find 
an  amount  of  business  never  surpassed  and  the  employ- 
ment the  working  classes  are  getting  there  in  that  great 
industry  of  cotton  never  better.  If  ever  one  trade  m.ore 
than  another  deserves  to  be  called  imperial  it  is  the  ship- 
building and  ship-carrying  trade,  our  flag  going  into  every 
part  of  the  globe.  What  is  it  now  as  compared  with  forty 
years  ago  ?  There  is  now  a  tonnageof  ocean-going  ships 
of  more  than  ten  million  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  that  time,  not  including 
the  Colonies,  was  four-and-a-half  millions.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  other  nations  have  gone  on 
while  we  have  been  increasing  our  tonnage.  Take 
the  United  States.  Has  their  ship-building  trade 
increased  as  ours  has  ?  In  i860  their  tonnage  was  two- 
and-a-half  millions,  but,  while  we  have  increased  from 
four-and-a-half  to  something  over  ten  millions,  they  have 
fallen  in  respect  of  their  ocean-going  ships  from  two-and- 
a-half  millions  to  900,000.  There  you  have  a  gigantic 
increase  of  the  population ;  they  live  in  a  new  country, 
and  immigration  comes  to  them  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  but  we,  a  smaller  population,  have  driven  the 
American  marine  service  off  the  seas,  and  we  have  done 
that  under  Free  Trade  (cheers).  People  talk  as  if  in 
America,  and  Germany,  and  France  everyone  was  a 
Protectionist.  That  is  not  the  case.  There  are  a  great 
many  Free  Traders  in  those  countries,  but  they  are  held 
down,  for  once  you  establish  Protection,  and  when  great 
trusts  are  established,  it  is  impossible  to  fight  them.  Let 
us  maintain  our  independence  and  Free  Trade  before 
these  trusts  grow  up,  or  we  shall  lose  our  independence 
as  they  have.     I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  is 
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of  interest  to  me  and  to  you,  that  of  late  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  has  been  in  the  shipping  interest 
great  dissatisfaction  and  surprise  that  the  shipping  trade 
of  America  is  ceasing  to  exist  as  an  ocean-going  service 
in  comparison  with  ours.     They  are  searching  into  the 
cause  of  it.      A   Commission  of  Inquiry  has   been   ap- 
pointed, and  one  ship-owner  after  another  gives  it  as  his 
opinion    that    they  have    to    thank    their    Protectionist 
system.     One  of  them  says :  '  We  have  got  beyond  the 
theoretical  question  as  to  the  downfall  of  our  merchant 
marine.    Our  merchant  marine  is  gone.'    What  the  ship- 
owners want  to  do  is  not  so  much  to  recur  to  the  system 
of  Free  Trade  as  to  insist  that  they  also  should  be  subsi- 
dised out  of  taxes  by  the  State.     Now  the  ship-owners 
complain  that  they  are  not  treated  as  well  as  others,  and 
they  ask  their  share,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their 
claim  on  the  Treasury  they  contend  that  the  Tariff  has 
raised  the  price  of  iron,  steel,  wood;  everything  that  goes 
to  make  a  ship  is  dearer,  and  that  is  why  they  cannot 
compete  with  us  (cheers).    I  say  that  this  evidence  given 
by  those  in  America  who  have  practical  experience  of 
ship-building  is  extremely  valuable  (hear,  hear).     Here 
is  the  evidence   of  another :    '  There  is  a  difference  of 
about  40  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  Tariff,  for  everything 
in  the  way  of  material  in  the  construction  is  dearer  here.' 
The  true  test  of  the  pudding  is  in  its  eating.     Here  you 
have  Protection  put  on  to  benefit  trade,  and  the  effect  is 
that  American  shipping  is  driven  off  the  ocean  by  these 
frightful  tariffs.     The  ship-owning  business  is  one  of  the 
most   important  businesses   we  have,  but  there  is  one 
matter  that  interests  us  all  whether  we  are  ship-ov,/ners 
or  not,  and  that  is  Food.    We  all  depend  upon  it  whether 
we  are  rich  or  poor,  we  all  wish  it  good,  and  not  a  few  of 
us  prefer  to  get  it  cheap  as  well  as  good,  but  for  the  poor 
it  is  all-important  that  the  food  should  be  cheap  (cheers). 
Think  for  a  moment  what  passes.    Here  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  used  in  growing  food  for  man  ; 
it  is  put  afloat  on  ships  on  the  ocean,  and  there  it  is  ready 
for  any  part  that  will  open  its  ports  to  it.    We  have  said 
for  fifty  years  :  '  Come  and  feed  our  people,  and  the  more 
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you  send  in  the  more  we  shall  like  it'  (cheers).  Think, 
therefore,  of  the  impolicy,  I  go  further  and  say,  think  of 
the  wickedness,  of  those  who  say  :  '  Yes,  though  there  is 
excellent  food  and  cheap  floating  about  outside  our  har- 
bours we  will  not  allow  it  to  come  in  except  as  in  France 
I2s.  is  paid  on  every  quarter,  or  8s.  as  in  Germany 
(cheet*s).  What  is  the  consequence?  The  Germans 
have  to  eat  black  bread  while  the  English  have  white 
bread  to  eat.  It  is  monstrous,  and  I  repeat  it  is  to  my 
mind  wicked  also.  All  of  us  who  are  poor  men  would 
have  a  right  to  resent  it  if  taxes  were  put  on  increasing 
the  price  of  corn  and  food  in  order  to  do  what  ?— to  en- 
hance the  interests  of  special  classes  (cheers).  I  have 
told  you  Mr  Chamberlain  said  we  were  suffering  from 
free  imports,  and  he  had  his  remedy.  He  put  it  forward 
in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
he  has  not  retreated  an  inch  from  that  position.  He  pro- 
posed a  tax  of  2S.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  a  tax  on  butter,  on 
eggs,  on  cheese,  on  m.anufactures,  and  that  was  the 
remedy  he  proposed  in  a  country  where  already  the  poor 
are  too  poor.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  we  going  to 
stand  that  ?  (shouts  of  '  No  !')  I  venture  to  say  that  we 
are  not.  Now,  if  you  allow  me,  as  I  have  been  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  should  like  to  point  out  one  or  two 
little  financial  incidents  that  arise  from  raising  taxation 
in  that  fashion.  Taxes  don't  flow  into  the  Treasury 
coffers  very  easily.  Money  does  not  fall  into  the  chest 
of  the  nation,  it  does  not  descend  like  dew  from  heaven. 
Every  shilling  has  to  be  extracted  from  the  pockets,  and 
very  unwilling  pockets,  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
How  is  that  done  ?  I  hope  it  will  still  be  the  rule,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  it  used  to  be  an  accepted  rule,  on  all 
hands,  that  what  you  took  out  of  the  people's  pockets 
should  fiOw  into  the  national  Treasury.  Take  the  case  of 
corn,  eggs  and  butter  arriving  in  the  ports.  They  are 
taken  in  and  taxed,  and  that  money  goes  into  the  Treasury, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  mischief.  The  taxes  on  food 
products  abroad,  8s.  in  Germany  and  12s.  in  France,  raise 
the  price  of  the  home  products,  and  if  such  taxes  were 
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put  on  here  a  similar  effect  would  follow,  so  that  if  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  as  frank  as  he  is  able,  he  would  tell  you  that 
is  his  object  and  the  object  of  those  classes  which  support 
him  in  agricultural  districts.    In  the  case  of  the  man  who 
pays  more  for  his  bread,  his  butter,  his  eggs,  and  the  rest 
of  it  produced  at  home,  that  money  does  not  go  into  the 
Treasury.      The    taxation   enhances  the   cost,   but  the 
Treasury  get  none  of  it,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  get  produce  from  abroad  that  the  money  goes  into 
the  Treasury ;  the  rest  goes  into  the  pockets  of  certain 
classes,  and  that  is  the  case  all  round,  and  I  do  hope  we 
shall  insist  upon  our  old  maxim  not  being  departed  from. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  pay  taxes  at  all,  but  I  venture 
to  ask  that  if  vje  are  taxed  the  money  taken  out  of  our 
pockets  shall  go  to  pay  for  the  army,  navy,  judges  and 
police,  and  shall  not  go  to  line  the  pockets  of  those  who, 
for  some  reason  of  their  own,  are  pursuing  a  Protective 
policy  at  home  (cheers).    I  heard  a  gentleman  say  some- 
thing at  the  back  of  the  hall  about  the   unemployed. 
There  would  have  been  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain or  anybody  else  if  he   could  have  shown  that,  in 
countries  fully-protected,  men  were  not  thrown  out  of 
work,  or  that  employment  was  more  remunerated  and 
more  constant  than  here.     Mr.  Chamberlain  Vv^ould  have 
had  something  to  show  for  himself  then,  but  he  has  not 
shown  anything  of  the  kind  (applause).     Only  of  late  Mr. 
Chamberlain   prophesied  that   in   our  iron  industry  we 
should  be  driven  out  of  employment  by  the  masses  of 
steel  to  be  sent  in  by  America,  and  that  while  America 
was  prospering  our  prosperity  would  be  taken  away.     It 
is  precisely  the  contrary  which  has  happened.     It  is  the 
United  States  that  have  suffered ;  it  is  there  that  furnaces 
have  been  blown  out,  that  men  have  been  unemployed 
and  wages  lowered,  while  we  at  all  events  have  been 
getting  on,  not  so  well  as  we  have  been  or  as  we  hope  we 
will  in  a  short  time.     There,  again,  what  a  failure  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain's    cause.       He    has    explained    the    entire 
remedy  he  proposes ;  has  he  convinced,  has  he  led,  the 
country  in  his  direction  ?  (cries  of  '  No,  no  ').     I  ask  you 
to  consider  this.    Hitherto  when  a  statesman,  or  a  public 
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man  not  big  enough  to  be  called  a  statesman,  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  bring  in  a  measure  of  useful  or  beneficial 
law,  what  did  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  He  tried  to  get  his 
case  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  strove  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  press  forward  his  hobby,  and  longed 
for  his  opportunity  and  chance.  It  is  the  way  all  reforms 
have  been  carried.  But  how  different,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Mr.  Cobden  (cheers)  from  the  case  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  It  is  in  this  respect  an  absolutely  unique 
assembly.  You  have  Chambers  of  Commerce,  County 
Councils,  popularly  elected  bodies,  throughout  the 
country,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  alone  you  have 
that  great  mixture  of  parties  and  interests  and  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  which  ought  to  make  it 
supreme  in  its  powers  of  discussing  such  questions  as 
this.  You  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  in  the  country,  eminent  lawyers 
—  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  like  them,  and  I  know  a 
particular  lawyer  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  so  generally 
in  his  mind  (laughter) — we  have  ship-owners,  bankers, 
traders,  merchants,  mine-owners,  and  we  have  more 
than  that,  we  have  miners  (loud  cheers).  I  am  very  glad 
to  think  that  we  have,  and  they  are  able  and  admirable 
representatives  many  of  them,  but  my  point  is  that  when 
you  take  all  these  together  you  have  an  assembly  unique 
in  the  variety  of  its  experience.  There  is  where  the 
scheme  should  be  discussed  and  must  be  discussed.  Gf 
course  we  all  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  endeavouring 
to  evade  discussion,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Government  aids  and  abets  him.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  ask  for  a  day — better 
a  week — to  discuss  his  proposals,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  we  should  have  discussed  his  proposals  from  end  to 
end.  But  the  Government  comes  to  his  rescue.  The 
Government  is  only  willing  to  have  the  matter  discussed 
on  condition  that  it  is  to  be  made  a  party  question,  and 
that  is  just  what  you  do  not  want.  You  want  men  of  the 
oldest  and  ripest  experience.  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
Radical  or  what  not,  rich  and  poor,  and  let  them  discuss 
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these  matters,  as  I  venture  to  say  it  is  their  business  as 
your  representatives  to  discuss  them  (cheers).  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  up  your  time  too  long,  but 
to  my  mind  and  that  of  most  people  there  is  no  bigger 
question  before  the  country.  It  cannot  take  the  second 
place  in  the  policy  of  the  party,  if  once  a  party  takes  that 
up  as  a  policy.  It  must  be  the  first  article  in  every 
political  programme,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  growth  of  the  nation  in  population,  wealth 
and  prosperity  is  the  growth  of  our  power.  Those  people 
who  call  themselves  Imperialists  seem  to  me  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  our  greatness. 
Let  us  look  to  the  world  for  our  trade  and  commerce. 
We  are  able  to  compete  with  the  whole  world.  We  do 
not  need  to  foster  our  trade  by  making  money  payments 
to  those  who  seek  to  place  taxation  upon  the  food  of  the 
poor  and  to  draw  money  out  of  their  pockets.  Have  we 
not  done  grandly  in  power  and  wealth  under  Free  Trade? 
Have  we  not  sent  forth  our  superabundant  population 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  ?  Why  are  we  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  would  put  us  in  the  same  position  as  that  of 
France  ?  We  look  from  our  own  island  to  the  great 
Empire  beyond  the  sea,  and  it  all  depends  upon  our  pros- 
perity and  strength  at  home.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
I  feel  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
Englishmen  throughout  the  country  feel  deeply  on  it, 
too.  I  say  that  we  have  to  go  into  this  thing  with  a 
determination  to  win  it  (cheers).  It  is  important  that 
we  should  win,  if  possible,  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Unionist  party,  but  there  is  a  greater  necessity,  and  that 
is  to  win  somehow  (cheers).  I  believe  in  Free  Trade,  and 
Unionists  risk  nothing  in  the  cause  of  Union  by  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  call  themselves 
Liberals  (loud  cheers).  I  say  that  we  can  and  must 
work  together,  and  I  say  also  that  if  we  work  together 
we  must  and  we  intend  to  win  (renewed  applause). 

MR.  HOWARD  HOULDER  said  :— 

Speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  matters  connected 
with  shipping,  I  entirely  endorse  the  view  which  Mr. 
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Elliot  has  expressed  with  regard  to  the  result  and  effect 
of  Protection  on  shipping  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  whereas  extreme  Protection 
only  came  into  vogue  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixties, 
there  has  been  since  that  period  a  distinct  decline  in  the 
American  mercantile  marine,  as  you  have  been  told  by 
Mr.  Elliot.  Prior  to  that  we  had  in  this  country  a  mari- 
time system  of  Protection,  and  since  our  navigation  laws 
were  altered  our  progress  has  been  magnificent.  If  I 
might  give  one  further  illustration  it  is  this,  that  France 
enjoyed  until  recently-  and  I  think  enjoys  it  now — the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  of  America  of  being 
one  of  the  principal  protected  nations  of  the  world. 
There  the  shipping  also  shows  a  decline,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  large  bounty  which  was  given, 
particularly  to  sailing  vessels,  some  years  ago.  I  can 
tell  you  as  a  fact,  that  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  subsidies 
given  to  these  sailing  ships,  the  results  of  working  and  of 
voyages  of  these  vessels  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
more  disastrous  than  to  those  of  this  country ;  and  I 
know  cases  where  French  shipping  businesses  have  had 
to  go  into  liquidation  because  all  their  capital  is  gone 
(cheers).  As  far  as  shipping  is  concerned  in  Germany^ 
they  have  fared  better,  for  they  do  not  put  a  tax  upon  all 
the  articles  they  import  into  Germany  for  the  purposes 
of  ship-building  (prolonged  cheers),  because  they  recog- 
nise in  Germany  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
success  of  their  mercantile  marine  that  they  should  have 
their  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  if  any  measure  of  Protection  comes  about  in 
this  country,  it  will  at  once  enormously  affect  the  position 
of  ship-owners  and  the  ship-building  of  the  country  (hear, 
hear).  Some  one  at  the  back  of  the  hall  has  referred  to 
the  question  of  German  shipping.  I  have  told  you  they 
have  practically  Free  Trade  in  articles  connected  with 
ship-building ;  but  it  may  interest  you  to  know  thati 
whereas  last  year  this  little  island  of  ours  built  over  a 
million  tons  of  shipping  for  mercantile  purposes  alone, 
the  vaunted  German  Empire  only  built  180,000  tons 
altogether  (cheers).    The  general  public  are  led  away 
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to  a  great  extent  by  the  glamour  of  those  magnificent 
German  liners  that  cross  the  Atlantic.  Now,  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  backbone  of  our  maritime  trade  does  not 
consist  in  a  few  magnificently  upholstered  steamers,  but 
it  entirely  rests  upon  what  is  known,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  as  the  tramp-ships  of  the  country.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  effective  shipping  of  this  country  consists  of  that 
tramp  vessel  fleet,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  enormous 
pre-eminence  we  have  in  the  carrying  tradeof  the  world, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  increase  the  first  cost  of  the 
production  of  these  steamers  will,  in  time,  ruin  the 
shipping  industry  (great  cheering).  There  is  one  more 
thought  which  strikes  me  in  connection  with  this  Free 
Trade  question  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We 
are  told  that  the  country  is  going  down  hill — that  it  is 
going  literally  to  the  dogs.  Take  the  railway  from 
London  to  the  north,  south,  east  or  west,  and  I  defy  any- 
body to  say  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  that  is  more 
prosperous,  and  has  a  more  smiling  aspect,  than  our 
own.  And  how  do  you  account  for  the  enormous 
increase  of  Sutton,  and  Croydon,  and  other  places  ?  If 
this  country  is  in  such  a  parlous  state,  how  is  it  that 
people  can  live  in  such  houses  as  we  see  around  us  ? 
It  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  we  have  the  evidence  before  us 
if  we  only  use  our  eyes.  It  must,  I  think,  bring  home  to 
every  reasonable  thinking  man  that,  although  there  are 
things  which  we  ought  to  improve,  though  there  are 
many  questions  that  ought  to  be  looked  into,  on  the 
whole  this  country  is  in  a  better  position,  more  pros- 
perous and  freer  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
(cheers).  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  strength  to  be 
a  Conservative  Free  Trader  now.  Nine-tenths  of  my 
friends  are  Conservative,  Tory,  Protectionist,  but  I  am 
not  frightened  of  them,  and  argue  with  them  in  season 
and  out  of  season  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  our  duty  as 
Unionist  Free  Traders  is  to  act  as  it  were  as  missionaries 
in  this  cause  of  Free  Trade.  And  if  we  take  as  our  pat- 
tern men  like  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  who  have  given  up  so 
much  for  their  principles,  if  we  follow  their  example,  that 
will  be  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  thank  them  for 
their  services  to  us  (enthusiastic  cheers). 


PROTECTION. 

MR.  MALCOLM'S  Speech  at  Reigate  on  March  6th. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

My  friend,  Mr.  Strachey,  is  going  to  speak  to  you 
about  Free  Trade,  and  I  propose,  therefore,  with  your 
permission,  to  say  something  to  you  about  Protection. 
And,  first  of  all,  I  would  say  that  I  think  we  Free 
Traders  are  not  always  quite  fair  to  the  Protectionists. 
It  is  true  that  the  Protectionists  are  often  unfair  to  Free 
Traders.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  imitate 
them.  In  almost  every  speech  I  hear  or  read  on  the 
Free  Trade  side,  I  find  it  stated  or  assumed  that 
Protectionists  are  always  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
personal  gain.  Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  many  Protectionists 
not  only  elsewhere,  but  in  this  district,  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Protection  simply  upon  public  grounds — 
because  they  think  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  country — 
without  any  thought  of  gain  for  themselves.  You  will 
find  the  doctrine  prevailing,  for  example,  among  pro- 
fessional men  and  men  with  fixed  incomes,  clerks, 
officials,  and  others,  all  of  whom  must  infallibly  be  losers 
by  Protection.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  So  far  as  I 
can  see  they  think  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  country 
on  two  grounds  :  In  the  first  place  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  make  employment  steadier  and  more  plentiful  for 
the  working  classes ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  help  to  unite  the  Empire.  To  obtain  these  ends 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost,  not  only  in  money, 
but  in  something  much  more  important,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  All  Protection  involves  a  sacri- 
fice of  liberty,  because  it  takes  away  from  a  man  the 
power  to  buy  what  he  wants  from  the  place  he  desires, 
and  this  sacrifice  they  are  prepared  to  make.  But  many 
of  them  are  prepared  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices 
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younger  and  more  intellectual  Protectionists,  the  doctrine 
advocated  that  the  Government  ought,  by  the  imposition 
of  duties,  to  restrict  or  encourage  trades  according  as 
such  trades  tend,  in  their  opinion,  to  foster  a  higher  or 
lower  form  of  labour,  so  that  they  would  not  only 
restrain  a  man  in  his  liberty  to  buy  what  he  pleases,  but 
also  to  follow  what  trade  he  may  select.  The  object  they 
are  seeking  in  this  is  efficiency  of  labour,  and  thereby 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  working  men,  and  make 
them  more  fitted  for  Imperial  tasks.  They  think  that 
this  is  progress.  It  is  in  reality  going  back  300  or  400 
years,  to  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
Government  used  to  do  this  kind  of  thing,  only  they  did 
it  much  more  effectually.  In  those  days  the  Govern- 
ment controlled  everything,  what  a  man  should  do,  how 
he  should  do  it,  what  wage  he  should  be  paid  for  doing 
it,  and  what  price  he  should  be  paid  for  his  produce.  In 
London  the  hotel-keepers  were  obliged,  by  law,  to 
provide  dinners,  and  very  good  dinners  too,  for  2d.  a 
head.  In  the  country,  if  a  farmer  sold  his  rams  to  a 
foreigner  he  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  which  was  a 
pretty  strong  measure,  though  it  was  conceived  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  foreigners  getting  hold  of  our  fine 
breeds  of  wool.  In  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  the 
objects  sought  were  the  good  of  the  country  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  people.  We  cannot  help  respecting 
these  members  of  the  Protectionist  party,  because  their 
objects  are  good  and  their  motives  sincere.  They  are 
filled  with  the  love  of  their  country,  and  they  are  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  for  their  opinions.  Even  Jingoism, 
which  we  sometimes  laugh  at,  is  only  froth  which  could 
not  exist  without  a  deep  and  strong  current  of  patriotism 
beneath  it.  It  is  of  little  use  to  argue  with  a  Protectionist 
who  thinks  he  is  going  to  make  money  out  of  Protection 
(and  there  are  many  such) ;  but  to  these  people  whose 
objects  are  as  pure  and  noble  as  our  own  we  do  appeal, 
and  because  they  are  sincere  and  free  from  self-seeking 
we  hope  that  we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  say  to  them  that  they  will  lose  money  through  Pro- 
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tection.  They  will  reply  that  they  are  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  What  we  have  to  show  them  is,  that 
though  the  end  they  are  seeking  is  right,  the  road  they 
are  travelling  on  will  not  lead  them  there,  that  the 
methods  they  advocate  will  not  lead  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  nation  or  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  but  to  corruption 
and  discontent.  That  Protection,  Retaliation,  Pre- 
ference, Governmental  Control,  have  all  been  tried,  and 
have  failed,  failed  miserably,  and  that  the  Empire  which 
was  built  up  on  Freedom  can  only  be  maintained  by 
Freedom,  not  by  measures  of  Restriction  and  Coercion, 
or  by  going  back  to  the  methods  of  the  Tudor  kings. 

Free  Trade  has  opponents  in  many  directions.  Last 
week,  in  this  hall,  a  speaker  tried  to  take  away  the 
character  of  Free  Trade  by  saying  that  the  question 
was  closely  connected  with  Alien  Immigration.  He 
tried  to  blacken  Free  Trade  by  tarring  it  with  the 
Alien  Immigration  brush.  He  said  that  last  year  66,000 
Aliens  came  into  this  country,  of  vv^hom  31,000  were 
Polish,  Russian  and  Armenian  Jews,  and  he  drew  a  lurid 
picture  of  how  these  31,000  Alien  Jews  had  taken  away 
the  employment  of  31,000  English  workmen.  Now,  I  am 
not  here  to  contend  in  favour  of  Alien  Immigration,  but 
what  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade  is  not  concerned  with  the 
importation  of  human  beings,  but  vv^ith  the  importation  of 
goods  for  the  use  of  human  beings,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  What  the  Free  Trader  has  at  heart  is 
the  importation  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
for  the  people.  I  never  head  that  a  Polish  Jew  was 
either  a  comfort  or  a  necessary  of  life.  But  this  gentle- 
man, in  his  anxiety  to  blacken  Free  Trade,  was  not  so 
explicit  as  we  might  have  expected  him  to  be.  He 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  of  these  immigrants  by  far  the 
greater  portion  came  to  England  only  to  go  away  again, 
thereby  doing  a  good  turn  to  the  English  shipping  com- 
panies ;  and  that  of  the  total  66,000  about  60,000  went  on 
to  other  countries,  so  that  his  story  of  31,000  foreign 
Jews  ousting  31,000  British  workmen  was  all  nonsense. 
I  cannot  understand  how  he  forgot  to  tell  you  this  unless, 
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indeed,  he  thought  that  anything  was  good  enough  for 
the  people  of  Rcij^ate. 

I  have  said  that  what  I  call  the  higher  and  purer 
class  of  Protectionists  think  that  by  Protection  employ- 
ment for  the  working  class  will  be  made  steadier  and 
more  plentiful.  If  that  were  so,  I  think  everybody  ought 
to  support  Protection.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  so.  Pro- 
tectionist countries,  such  as  France,  Germany  and 
America,  have  their  strikes  and  periods  of  depression  in 
trade  just  as  we  have,  only  they  have  them  rather  worse. 
The  statistics  of  the  employment  in  other  countries  are 
not  very  perfect,  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  indicate  that 
the  proportion  of  unemployed  is  greater  than  with  us — 
certainly  this  appears  to  be  so  in  France.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  fully  into  the  question,  but  I  should  like  to 
give  you  one  example,  as  it  illustrates  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
methods  and  his  accuracy  of  speech.  You  will  recollect 
that  in  1903  he  made  a  speech  at  Greenock,  in  which  he 
tried  to  frighten  the  working  men  into  adopting  Pro- 
tection ;  he  said,  what  v^as  quite  true,  that  troublous 
times  were  coming  in  America  to  their  iron  trade.  But 
America  is  a  Protectionist  country.  What  would  they 
do  to  meet  the  trouble  ?  He  instanced  one  great 
American  company,  the  American  Steel  Trust.  This 
company,  he  said,  would  not  reduce  its  make  or  dis- 
charge its  workmen,  they  would  not  blow  out  a  single 
furnace.  No,  they  would  invade  our  market  and  dump 
the  whole  of  their  unsaleable  produce  upon  us.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  then  put  on  the  mantle  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  lamented  over  the  approaching  ruin  of 
the  British  iron  trade.  '  You  will  see,'  he  said,  '  many 
ironworks  closed,  you  may  see  others  continued  at  a 
loss,  struggling  for  better  times,  but  what  will  become  of 
the  workmen  employed  ?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
English  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
order  to  make  room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workmen,  who  are  kept  in  employment  during 
bad  times  by  this  system.' 

There  is  one  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  older  prophets,  very  much  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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advantage.  The  prophets  of  the  olden  time  were 
frequently  vague  and  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  utter- 
ances. Mr.  Chamberlain  is  always  admirably  precise. 
In  the  present  case  he  predicted  not  only  the  precise 
date  at  which  this  ruin  was  to  overtake  our  iron  trade — 
it  was  to  be  in  two  years — but  even  the  exact  number  of 
tons  of  iron  by  which  the  ruin  was  to  be  effected.  It 
was  to  be  10,000,000  tons.  But,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  the  matter  of  preciseness,  is  a  model  to  all  prophets  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  I  think  the  most 
charming  quality  which  attaches  to  him  in  his  character 
of  a  prophet  is  this :  His  prophecies  never  come  true. 
What  has  happened  in  the  present  instance  ?  The 
second  year  has  come,  the  year  1905  has  arrived,  but 
the  American  iron  has  not.  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  English  workmen  are  not  walking  the  streets  seeking 
work,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at  this  moment,  I 
imagine,  smoking  their  pipes  at  home.  The  British  iron 
trade  is  not  ruined,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  revived,  and 
is  at  present  doing  well.  But  what  has  happened  in 
America,  that  happy  land  of  Protection  ?  The  other 
day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  great  American  banker,  in 
which  he  mentioned  this  same  company  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  referred  to.  He  says  the  company  is  doing 
pretty  well  now.  Last  year  it  made  economies.  How 
do  you  think  it  made  economies  ?  My  friend,  the  banker, 
writes  :  '  Last  year  it  reduced  its  wages  by  14,000,000 
dollars,'  that  is  by  nearly  ;£"3,ooo,ooo.  This  is  the 
company  that  was  not  going  to  dismiss  a  man  or  blow 
out  a  furnace,  but  was  going  to  ruin  our  trade  and  starve 
our  workmen.  It  is  not  in  Free  Trade  England  but  in 
Protectionist  America  that  the  workmen  are  walking  the 
streets.  It  is  not  in  Free  Trade  England  but  in  Pro- 
tectionist America  that  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
workmen  have  to  leave  their  homes,  and  I  think  that 
this  instance  will  show  you  that  the  conditions  of  labour 
are  not  more  stable  under  Protection  than  under  Free 
Trade,  but,  that  on  the  contrary,  employment  in  Pro- 
tectionists countries  is  less  sure  and  steady  than  with 
us,  and  it  will  show  you,  what  is  the  truth,  that  in  the 
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Protectionist  countries  the  great  employers  of  labour  in 
their  dealings  with  their  workmen  are  absolutely 
ruthless. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  Protection  tends  to  give  increase  of  employ- 
ment. I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  it  does  not.  I  must  now  ask  Mr.  Strachey  to 
address  you  on  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Strachey  is,  as  you 
know,  the  chairman  of  the  Surrey  Free  Trade  Unionist 
Association,  and  it  is  largely  to  his  energy  and  ability 
that  our  success  is  due.  He  is  also,  as  you  know,  the 
editor  of  '  The  Spectator,'  which  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  London  newspapers.  And  in  this  character  he 
has  done  most  valuable  service  to  our  cause.  In  the 
palace  of  journalism  he  has  kept  one  door  open  to  Free 
Trade,  one  place  where  Free  Traders  can  rally,  and 
from  which  they  can  issue  forth  to  do  battle  on  its 
behalf ;  and  this  he  has  done  from  no  private  motive  or 
interest,  but  because  he  holds  that  with  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  bound  up. 


THE  IMPERIAL   VIEW. 

Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  of  Newland's  Corner,  Merrow, 
Chairman  of  the  Association  and  Editor  of  the  '  Spectator,' 
delivered  an  address  on  '  Free  Trade,  the  true  Foundation 
of  Empire,'  at  Guildford  on  Nov.  21st,  1904,  and  at 
Reigate  on  March  6th,  1905. 

MR.  STRACHEY  began  by  asking  what  course  his 
hearers  as  business  men  would  take  in  regard  to  any  new 
scheme  for  bettering  their  business  ?  They  would  ask 
whether  it  had  been  tried  before,  and,  if  so,  in  the  light  of 
the  previous  experience,  would  try  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  ought  to  try  it  again.  Now,  60  years 
ago  we  had  a  complete  system  of  preferential  duties 
exactly  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  proposed — 
not  something  like  it,  but  exactly  the  same  thing.  We 
gave  a  preference  which  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
450  per  cent,  to  colonial  timber  (laughter).  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  policy  was  that  we  were  flooded  for 
years  with  inferior  timber  from  Canada,  the  good  cheap 
timber  from  the  North  of  Europe  was  shut  out,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  use  for  building  purposes  wood  partic- 
ularly subject  to  dry  rot.  But  there  was  still  a  demand 
for  Baltic  timber,  and  thus  there  followed  one  of  those 
absurdities  which  always  tracked  the  course  of  Protection. 
It  actually  paid  to  ship  wood  from  Northern  Europe  to 
Canada,  in  order  that  it  might  come  to  England  as 
Colonial  timber  (laughter).  The  discriminating  duty  on 
Colonial  flour  also  had  allowed  Americans  to  import  their 
wheat  into  Canada,  where  it  was  ground  up  and  then 
exported  to  England  as  Canadian  flour.  The  preferential 
treatment  in  the  case  of  sugar  prevented  sugar  refineries 
growing  up  in  the  West  Indies,  as  they  should  have  done, 
and  encouraged  slovenliness  in  the  methods  of  growing 
sugar,  because  the  growers  came  and  dumped  their  sugar 
here,  and  we  were  obliged  to  buy  it.  Referring  to  the 
case  of  coffee,  the  lecturer  stated  that,  before  1842,  the 
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duty  on  foreign  coffee  was  as  much  as  is.  3d.  per  lb. 
But  on  coffee  imported  from  any  British  possession 
within  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  the  duty  was 
only  gd.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  coffee-producing 
foreigner  shipped  his  cofTee  to  the  Cape,  and  it  came  to 
England  at  a  gd.  duty.  Coffee,  that  is,  was  brought  to 
London,  kept  there  in  bond  for  a  short  time,  then  taken  out 
to  the  Cape  and  finally  brought  backhere  as  Colonial  coffee. 
The  only  persons  who  really  benefited  were  the  fraudu- 
lent importers  of  foreign  coffee.  The  special  treatment 
accorded  to  Cape  wines  chiefly  benefited  the  fraudulent 
wine  merchants  in  Britain,  for  it  supplied  them  with 
cheap  and  inferior  grape  juice  wherewith  to  adulterate 
good  foreign  wine,  and  gave  the  Cape  grower  a  safe 
market  for  a  bad  product, 

PREFERENCE  ABOLISHED. 

With  reference  to  the  abolition.  Professor  Davidson, 
professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  at  one  of  the 
Canadian  Universities,  had  written  :  '  The  repeal  was, 
however,  probably  what  the  colonies  needed  most.  It 
threw  them  on  their  own  resources,  and  made  them 
realise  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  responsible 
Government.  .  .  .  The  possession  of  Preference  had 
encouraged  unbusinesslike  ways,  and  a  spirit  of  depen- 
dence on  Government.  Henceforth  they  talked  less 
politics,  and  devoted  themselves  to  trade.' 

But,  bad  as  were  the  commercial  results  of  Prefer- 
ence, the  political  results  were  even  worse.  The 
Colonists,  instead  of  trying  to  develop  their  industries  by 
improving  them,  were  always  trying  to  get  better  prefer- 
ential treatment,  and,  when  they  could  not  get  it, 
naturally  grumbled,  and  thought  they  were  not  sufficiently 
considered.  Also,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  though  they 
benefited  by  having  Britain  as  a  kind  of  tied  house,  the 
Colonies  were  not  nearly  so  loyal  under  Preference  as 
they  were  to-day  (hear,  hear).  The  best  men  did  not, 
as  now,  look  forward  to  an  Imperial  Union  in  which  the 
British  communities  over-sea  would  some  day  claim  an 
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equal  share  with  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  complete 
independence,  like  that  of  the  United  States. 

ENGLAND'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE 
COLONIES. 

Still  greater  political  harm  was  done  in  the  Mother 
Country  by  the  system  of  Colonial  Preference,  and  the 
Colonies  were  profoundly  unpopular.  As  evidence  of  this 
Mr.  Strachey  quoted  the  words  of  several  statesmen, 
including  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  wrote  in  1852  to  Lord 
Malmesbury :  '  Those  wretched  colonies  will  all  be  inde- 
pendent in  a  few  years  and  are  a  millstone  around  our 
necks.'  In  1867,  when  it  was  proposed  to  guarantee  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Mr.  Cave,  the  Member  for 
Barnstaple,  remarked  that :  'Instead  of  giving  ;£'3,ooo,ooo 
sterling  with  a  view  of  separating  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  we  ought  to  give  ;£'io,ooo,ooo  to  unite  them ' 
(laughter).  As  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  commented,  such  a 
remark  would  now  be  regarded  as  treachery ;  when  said 
it  did  not  elicit  a  single  protest. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Colonies  that 
possessed  statesmen  who  had  been  reared  in  the  period  of 
Preference.  Let  them  contrast  that  feeling  with  that 
which  prevailed  to-day.  Not  only  would  no  statesman 
who  wished  to  remain  in  public  life  dare  to  express  such 
sentiments,  but  the  great  majority,  whether  Tory  or 
Radical,  would  never  dream  of  entertaining  them 
(applause).  They  had  been  banished  from  the  nation  by 
the  epoch  of  Free  Trade.  That,  and  not  Protection,  had 
proved  the  soil  in  which  the  Imperial  sentiment  could 
grow  (applause).  As  soon,  however,  as  Colonial  Prefer- 
ence was  abolished,  and  for  the  dangerous  bonds  of 
so-called  commercial  interests  was  substitued  the  nobler 
nexus  of  a  common  race,  a  common  language,  common 
institutions  and  a  common  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  our 
relations  with  the  Colonies  at  once  began  to  improve. 
The  statesmen  who  grew  up  under  these  conditions,  and 
who  did  not  find  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Colonies 
impeding  commerce  at  every  turn,  became  Imperialists 
in  the  true  sense. 
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Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  Protection  on 
the  Mother  Country,  Mr.  Strachey  took,  not  the  coal  or 
iron  trade,  but  agriculture  as  an  instance,  and  quoted  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Smallpeice,  a  land  valuer  and  occupier 
of  500  or  600  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guildford,  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1836  on 
Agricultural  Depression.  The  evidence  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  farmers  had  very  little  capital,  that  a  farm  which 
was  let  at  14s.  an  acre  40  years  before  had  been  let  at  is. 
and  2s.  an  acre,  and  was  then  let  at  7s.  and  would  not  go 
higher ;  that  the  labourer  was  receiving  is.  id.  to  is.  2d. 
per  day  and  lived  very  much  on  potatoes.  And  this  was 
after  20  years  of  Protection  with  a  heavy  duty  on  corn — 
;^i  4s.  8d.  a  quarter  when  the  price  was  62s.  and  is.  per 
quarter  for  every  is.  it  fell  below  that.  The  position  was 
even  worse  in  the  big  towns.  There  they  had  something 
very  like  famine.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  in  the 
poem  'The  cry  of  the  human,'  described  in  no 
exaggerated  language  the  condition  of  industrial  England 
at  that  time  : — 

'  The  curse  of  gold  upon  the  land 
The  lack  of  bread  enforces  ; 
The  rail  cars  snort  from  strand  to  strand 
Like  more  of  Death's  White  Horses  ! 
The  rich  preach  rights  and  future  days, 
And  hear  no  angel  scoffing  ; 
The  poor  die  mute — with  starving  gaze 
On  corn  ships  in  the  offing.' 

THE  EJyiPIRE  AND  OTHER  NATIONS. 

He  now  came  to  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Free  Trade  on 
Empire,  that  was  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
towards  the  British  Empire.  No  doubt  Continental 
statesmen  were  jealous  of  our  success,  but  the  British 
Empire,  as  a  whole,  did  not  anywhere  excite  that  sense 
of  widespread  jealously  and  hatred  which  was  so  danger- 
ous to  the  State.  The  intense  feeling  of  hatred  which 
existed  in  regard  to  Holland  and  to  Spain  during  the 
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times  of  their  greatest  wealth  and  prosperity  as  Imperial 
Powers  was  due  to  the  policy  of  exclusion  and  of  priv- 
ilege enforced  by  either  Power,  for  those  Powers  had 
the  most  complete  system  of  Imperial  preference  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  How  different  was  the  case 
with  the  British  Empire.  The  foreigner  might  hate  us 
in  the  abstract,  but  when  it  came  to  business  he  could 
not  feel  very  angry  with  a  nation  which  allowed  him  to 
come  freely  and  sell  what  he  had  got  to  sell  here,  and 
did  not  claim  the  slightest  extra  privilege  over  him  in 
the  Colonial  markets.  Thus,  our  Free  Trade  policy  had 
given  us  a  world-wide  Empire  that  excited  the  minimum 
of  popular  hatred  and  jealously  (applause).  Each  power 
might  like  to  get  our  Indian  or  our  African  possessions, 
but,  if  that  were  not  possible,  it  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
see  us  holding  those  possessions,  for  no  other  Power 
would  be  so  good  to  trade  with  as  England  (applause). 
The  British  Empire,  as  we  knew  it,  could  not  have  been 
built  up,  and  could  not  now  be  kept  together,  under  any- 
thing but  a  system  of  Free  Trade.  He  admitted  that  the  old 
Free  Traders  were  not  in  the  least  aware  that  Free  Trade 
would  prove  the  best  possible  foundation-stone  for  the 
Empire.  They  builded,  that  was,  better  than  they  knew 
(applause).  And  herein  they  saw  an  example  of  the 
good  results  that  might  incidentally  arise  from  laying  hold 
of  and  following  out  a  really  sound  principle.  He  felt 
perfectly  entitled  to  proclaim  himself  an  Imperialist  and 
a  Free  Trader,  or  rather  an  Imperialist,  because  he  was 
a  Free  Trader  (applause).  The  one  thing  that  could  and 
V70uld  ruin  the  Empire  would  be  the  abandonment  of 
Free  Trade  in  any  shape  or  form.  Once  give  up  the 
principle  that,  subject  only  to  the  needs  of  the  revenue, 
all  men  might  resort  to  our  markets  and  sell  us  what 
they  had  to  sell,  and  substitute  the  principle  of  restriction 
and  exclusion  of  trade  jealously  and  special  privilege, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Empire  would  have  begun  (applause). 
He  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  true  Imperialist  to 
combat  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  strength  these  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  revolutionise  our  policy  of 
Frge  Trade  and  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Preference  antj 
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Protection.  They  must  insist  on  falsifying  the  prophecy 
of  Robert  Lowe,  who,  in  1867,  said  :  '  In  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  Colonies  separated  from  Eng- 
land because  she  insisted  on  taxing  them  ;  what  I  appre- 
hend as  likely  to  happen  now  is  that  England  will  separate 
from  her  Colonies  because  they  insist  on  taxing  her.' 
God  forbid  !  We  would  neither  tax  our  Colonies  to  please 
ourselves,  nor  tax  ourselves  in  order  to  please  them. 
What  we  would  do  was  to  insist  that  the  tie  which 
united  us  in  one  mighty  State  should  be  freedom — 
freedom,  political  and  commercial  (loud  applause). 


At  Guildford,   SIR    FREDERICK    POLLOCK   said  :— 

I  am  an  Imperialist  not  only  in  the  sense  of  wanting 
the  Colonies  to  be  free  as  they  are,  but  in  the  sense  of 
wanting  the  British  Empire  to  be  better  united  than  it 
is  ;  and  not  merely  because  I  desire  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  our  great  Colonies,  but 
because  I  believe  that  the  existence  and  the  strength  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  existence  and  the  strength  of 
the  great  Republic  of  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
makes  on  the  whole  for  light,  freedom,  and  civilisation ; 
and  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure — though  I  do  not  say 
that  the  danger  is  probable — that  the  day  may  not  come 
when  the  whole  strength  of  light,  freedom,  and  civilisa- 
tion, may  be  required  to  resist  some  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  to  win  back  the  ground  they 
have  been  steadily  losing  ;  I  should  say  that  there  are 
some  things  more  improbable  than  that  some  day  the 
whole  strength  of  the  English-speaking  nations  may  be 
required  to  unite  in  the  cause  of  light  and  freedom.  If  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform, 
or  any  other  scheme  of  Fiscal  Reform,  would  make  the 
British  Empire  more  united  and  stronger,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  worth  paying  a  price  for — worth  pay- 
ing a  great  price  for.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  tend 
to  make  the  Empire  stronger  at  all.  I  believe  it  would 
tend   to    sow    discord,   would  weaken  the   Empire  by 
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weakening  the  prosperity  of  its  individual  parts ;  and  I 
believe  it  would  make  us  in  the  future,  as  Mr.  Strachey 
has  shown  it  has  made  us  in  the  past,  sick  of  the  Colonies, 
and  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  them  instead  of  taking 
pride  in  the  connection.  We  are  entitled  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  the  future  has  a  habit  of  resembling  the 
past.  I  have  had  occasion  to  spend  a  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  public  business.  Mr.  Strachey  has  told  you  of 
the  slovenly  methods  of  sugar  manufacture,  which  are 
fostered  by  Protection ;  I  have  seen  those  methods  at 
work.  I  have  seen  the  old-fashioned  sugar  mill,  and  I 
have  seen  the  new-fashioned  sugar  mill,  the  result  of  the 
ingenuity,  not  of  the  sugar  makers  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  were  so  protected  that  they  thought  they  need  not 
invent  anything,  but  of  a  French  engineer  in  Mauritius. 
Thus,  the  old  methods  are  being  superseded,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  superseded  many  years  earlier,  if  the 
West  Indian  sugar  manufacturers  had  not  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  fatal  hypnotic  of  Protection.  Protec- 
tion begets  confidence,  confidence  begets  slovenliness, 
slovenliness  begets  bad  business,  bad  business  begets 
despair,  and  despair  begets  a  cry  for  more  Protection. 
The  idea  of  a  is.  or  2s.  duty  on  corn  being  of  any  use  to 
the  Canadian  farmer,  or  the  need  of  fostering  the  wheat 
industry  in  that  colony,  when  it  is  evident  that  Canada 
in  a  short  time  will  be  in  the  front  of  the  wheat-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  is  ridiculous.  With  regard  to  the 
state  of  employment  in  various  industries,  as  shown  by  a 
recent  Board  of  Trade  return,  if  our  Tariff  Reformers 
are  right,  if  our  Jeremiahs  and  our  Jesses,  our  Jonahs  and 
our  Josephs  are  right,  in  prophesying  all  the  terrible 
things,  and  in  telling  us  that  we  are  being  ruined  by 
foreign  dumping,  we  ought  to  find  employment  worse  in 
the  trades  subject  to  foreign  competition,  and  less  trade 
done  in  those  trades.  Yet  I  find  that  the  iron  trade, 
though  it  has  seen  better  days,  is  better  than  it  was  six 
months  ago  ;  that  the  tin-plate  trade,  of  which  we  have 
heard  such  awful  things,  seems  to  be  looking  up  a  great 
deal ;  while  the  building  trade — and  you  cannot  dump 
bricks  and  mortar — is  relatively  a  good  deal  worse  than 
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those  trades  which  are  affected  by  foreign  dumping. 
I  am  not  much  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  the  new 
universal  pill  against  depression  in  trade.  My  answer  to 
the  new  doctor,  who  said,  '  You  are  very  ill,  I  have  an 
infallible  remedy  for  you,'  is  this,  '  Thank  you,  doctor, 
I  think  I  am  pretty  well,  and  I  am  sure  your  pill  is 
poison.' 


MR.  MALCOLM,  at  Effingham,  February,  1905  : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  It  is  very  good 
of  you  all  to  allow  me  to  come  and  say  a  few  words  to 
you  here  to-night,  because  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  an  inhabitant  of  either  Bookham  or  Effingham.  I 
am  only  a  neighbour,  and  I  only  venture  to  speak  to  you 
because  this  subject  which  we  are  going  to  discuss  to- 
night, this  subject  of  Free  Trade,  is  one  on  which  I  feel 
very  deeply  indeed.  It  is  a  subject  which  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  affects  the  whole  life  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  room — the  question  of  whether 
they  are  to  have  food  cheap  or  dear,  or  what  wages  they 
are  to  be  paid — is  not  a  question  of  Conservatism,  of 
Radicalism,  or  of  Liberalism,  but  a  question  that  affects 
everybody  equally,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  understand 
why  there  should  be  in  Effingham,  or  anywhere  else,  any 
objection  to  the  question  being  discussed,  because  it  is 
discussion  we  want.  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  if  Englishmen  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  any  subject,  and  give  their  minds  to  it,  they 
will  come  to  a  right  conclusion  upon  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  or  not,  and  for  this  reason :  If  I  thought 
Mr.  Balfour  was,  as  he  sometimes  seems  to  say  he  is,  a 
Free  Trader,  I  should  certainly  support  him  ;  but  I  have 
read  his  speeches  most  carefully,  I  have  read  the  book 
he  has  published,  and  find  that  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  whether  he  is  a  Free  Trader  or  not,  and  I  find 
many  other  people  in  the  same  position,  because,  if  you 
read  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches,  you  find  they  mean  both 
one  thing  and  the  other.  When  you  ask  him  whether  he 
is  a  Free  Trader  or  a  Protectionist,  he  gives  an  answer, 
and  after  that  answer  you  are  as  wise  as  you  were  before. 
It  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  been  very  anxious  to  have  a  son,  and  when  an  ad- 
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dition  was  made  to  the  family,  he  asked  the  nufse,  '  Is  it 
a  boy  ?  '  '  No,  sir.'  '  Is  it  a  girl  ?  '  '  No,  Sir.'  '  Then 
what  on  earth  is  it?'  'It's  twins,'  she  said,  and  she 
left  the  poor  man  just  as  wise  as  before.  That  was  a 
perfectly  clear  statement,  but,  unfortunately,  it  did  not 
answer  the  question  which  the  poor  man  put.  That  is 
exactly  our  position  with  Mr.  Balfour.  We  are  expecting 
the  Government  to  produce  a  policy.  "We  go  to  Mr. 
Balfour  and  ask,  '  Is  it  Protection  ?  '  '  No.'  '  Is  it  Free 
Trade?'  'No.'  'Then  what  on  earth  is  it?'  'It's 
twins — Negotiation  and  Retaliation.'  Mr.  Balfour  is  a 
philosopher,  and  philosophers  have  often  a  queer  way  of 
thinking,  and  a  queer  way  of  speaking,  so  much  so,  that 
to  ordinary  folk,  when  they  are  talking  philosophy,  they 
appear  sometimes  to  be  talking  gibberish.  We  in  this 
room  are  not  philosophers,  I  hope,  and,  I  would  ask, 
what  to  the  ordinary  folk  is  the  meaning  of  these  two 
words :  Negotiation  and  Retaliation.  Negotiation  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  bargaining.  What  policy  is  there 
in  bargaining  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Balfour,  as  of  every 
other  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  make  the  best  bargain 
for  the  country  in  whatever  matter  com.es  before  him. 
and  therefore,  when  he  says  his  policy  is  Negotiation,  or 
bargaining,  it  is  not  an  answer,  it  is  what  he  was  put 
there  for.  Take  the  other  twin.  Retaliation.  It  is  only 
War  spelt  in  five  syllables  instead  of  one.  How  can  war 
be  a  policy  ?  It  can  only  be  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a 
necessity  occasionally,  a  terrible  and  dreadful  necessity. 
I  never  heard  of  any  Free  Trader  denying  that  under 
certain  circumstances  you  must  go  to  war ;  but  I  never 
heard  even  the  most  blood-thirsty  Minister  say  that  war 
is  an  end  in  itself,  or  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Again,  the 
Retaliation  which  he  mentions  is  a  war  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
It  is  a  war  waged  in  order  to  compel  foreign  countries 
to  buy  our  manufactured  goods,  and  you  must  notice 
that  the  weapon  he  must  make  use  of  in  this  war  is  the 
taxation  of  your  food.  He  says  he  does  not  want  to  do 
this,  but  he  will  perforce  have  to  tax  your  food  because 
he  will  not  be  able  to  help  it.  Moreover,  he  wants  to 
tax  your  food  not  for  the  benefit  of  you  people  who  grow 
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the  food,  but  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  sell  maftU- 
factures.  In  other  words,  he  will  have  to  tax  your  corn 
that  comes  in  from  abroad,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  grow  corn  in  England,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
people  who  produce  iron,  which  is  a  different  thing. 
Further,  with  regard  to  this  Retaliation,  it  is  a  war  in 
which  history  and  example  show  that  victory  is  very 
uncertain.  All  history  and  example  show  that  a  people 
who  wage  it  never  succeed,  and  that  it  usually  ends  in 
misery  and  loss.  But  there  is  another  gentleman  who 
is  even  more  important  in  this  controversy,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  say 
on  the  matter  ?  As  far  as  I  understand  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's idea  it  is  to  run  the  British  Empire  upon  a 
business  footing.  That  is  what  they  call  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  to  my  mind  rather  different  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age  which  preceded  it,  namely,  the  last 
century,  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  favourable  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty.  If  you  go  back  about 
one  hundred  years  you  would  find  the  labouring  classes 
in  this  country  in  a  very  bad  condition.  I  think  it  was 
the  worst  time  in  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  because  at  that  time  there  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  labouring  class  many  things  which  they  had 
previously  had  ;  for  if  you  go  back  still  further,  that  is  to 
say,  another  one  hundred  years,  you  will  find  that  in 
addition  to  their  wages  they  had  practically  all  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  in  their  hands.  Wool  was  the 
staple  manufacture,  and  all  the  wool  was  spun  in  the 
cottages.  A  man  would  earn  in  wages  8s.  a  week,  his 
wife  and  daughter,  by  spinning,  would  get  another  7s.  or 
8s.  a  week,  and  in  addition  all  the  peasants  at  that  time 
had  many  advantages  which  they  lost  by  the  enclosures 
consequent  upon  changes  in  the  system  of  farming,  such 
as  rights  of  pasturage  and  so  on.  All  that  was  lost  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  but  one,  so  that  people  were 
left  with  the  same  wages  as  before,  but  they  had  less  of 
the  additional  sources  of  wealth,  especially  the  woollen 
manufacture,  pasturage,  common  rights,  and  so  on,  so 
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that  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  there  remained  only 
the  wages  and  they  were  only  7s.  a  week.  A  great 
movement  then  took  place  here  in  England  in  favour  of 
individual  freedom.  The  people  had  friends  who  fought 
for  them,  and  they  got  that  freedom  at  last.  If  I  had 
been  speaking  to  you  here  one  hundred  years  ago  hardly 
a  man  in  this  room  would  have  had  a  vote  ;  now  I  hope 
that  every  man  I  see  before  me  has  a  vote.  At  that  time 
hardly  anybody  could  read  or  write,  there  was  dense 
ignorance  and  no  system  of  State  education,  but  now 
every  village  child  has  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  At  that  time  the  cheapest  newspaper  cost  yd., 
and  one  newspaper  coming  into  a  village  would  be  passed 
round  until  it  was  torn  to  pieces,  but  now  you  have  a 
first-class  newspaper  for  a  half-penny.  You  could  then 
be  punished  for  being  a  member  of  a  trades  union  or  co- 
operative society,  but  now  you  can  join  any  union  if  you 
please  or  any  co-operative  society,  and  these  are  strong 
and  powerful.  A  man  could  then  hardly  leave  his  parish 
owing  to  the  way  the  Poor  Law  was  worked,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  men  could  not  go  to  get  work 
in  the  towns.  All  that  is  changed,  and  all  these  liberties 
have  come  to  the  people.  We  have  had  all  these  liberties 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  we  have  got  so  used  to  them 
that  we  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  we  do 
the  light  of  the  sun.  In  the  present  century  people  are 
turning  their  attention  in  other  directions,  to  what  they 
call  organisation  and  efficiency,  trying  to  get  the  best 
results  from  work,  but  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  for  if  you  organise  a  man  you  control 
him.  You  see  this  going  on  all  around  you.  The  small 
shops  are  being  cut  out  by  big  stores.  In  case  of  big 
industries  men  are  combining  to  get  the  whole  of  an  in- 
dustry together,  to  organise  it  and  control  it.  You  see 
it  worst  of  all  in  America  where  men  have  enormous 
trusts.  They  have  all  the  best  industries  of  the  country, 
all  the  oil,  iron,  and  steel,  the  idea  being  to  organise  these 
enormous  trusts,  to  control  them,  and  to  manage  them 
generally  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  produce  the 
stuff  and  against  the  consumer.     Now  what  does  a  man 
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do  when  he  wishes  to  form  a  trust  ?  He  goes  to  thos^ 
whom  he  thinks  may  be  his  rivals  and  tries  to  make  them 
join  him,  either  by  threatening  that  he  will  ruin  them  by 
underselling  if  they  stand  out,  or  by  bribing  them  by 
making  it  worth  their  while  to  come  in.  That  seems  to 
be  Mr.  Chamberlain's  notion  of  the  British  Empire ;  he 
wants  to  get  the  Colonies  into  his  trust.  The  fact  is  he 
is  afraid  of  the  Colonies  setting  up  independently  on  their 
own  account.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  threaten  the 
Colonies— they  would  not  stand  that — and  therefore  he 
has  got  to  make  it  worth  their  while.  He  says  to  them  : 
•  If  you  join  my  trust  I  will  tax  the  people  of  England — 
I  will  tax  their  food,  their  clothes,  their  hats,  and  all 
other  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  put  money  into  your 
pockets ' — the  pockets  of  the  colonists  not  of  the  people 
of  England.  That  is  what  he  said  in  his  first  speech, 
and  it  really  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
He  also  said  to  the  colonists :  '  If  I  do  this  for  you,  you 
must  stop  making  any  new  manufactures.'  That  is  what 
he  was  to  get  in  return,  but  the  colonists  said  they  would 
not,  because  the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  working  in  them, 
and  they  said :  '  To  be  nations  we  must  have  our  own 
manufactures,  we  cannot  be  real  nations  unless  we  make 
whatever  goods  we  like.'  They  also  said:  '  We  do  not 
want  to  tax  the  poor  people  of  England.  We  are  better 
off  than  they,  and  we  do  not  want  to  put  our  hands  into 
their  pockets.'  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  failed  in  that, 
and  ever  since  last  year  he  has  changed  his  course  and 
is  going  about  the  country  saying  we  must  put  a  tax  on 
everything  that  comes  from  abroad  because  trade  in 
England  is  bad,  and  that  unless  you  keep  these  foreign 
goods  out  it  will  be  worse.  He  is  quite  wrong  there,  for 
our  foreign  trade  has  never  been  so  good  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  I  cannot  go  into  that  because 
there  is  not  time,  but  it  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  is  the  truth,  for  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister, 
says  so.  He  says  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  country 
has  never  been  so  rich  as  it  is  now.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  Mf .  Chamberlain  to  get  this  taxation,  because  without 
it,  you  see,  he  has  nothing  to  give  the  Colonies.    He 
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has  never  given  up  his  original  plan.  In  his  last  speech 
he  suggests  again  that  we  should  tax  ourselves  in  order 
to  pay  the  Colonies,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  Colonies 
setting  up  as  our  rivals  in  business.  It  seems  to  me  the 
mistake  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  is  this,  that  he  is  so 
filled  vi^ith  the  idea  of  Empire  that  he  fixes  his  attention 
on  the  distant  parts  and  does  not  look  to  the  heart 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  heart  is  here — in  England — 
here  in  this  room.  Now,  whatever  is  good  for  the  heart 
is  good  for  the  whole  body,  and  whatever  starves  the 
heart  starves  the  whole  body.  What  does  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  depend  upon  ?  The  labour  of  the  people. 
Everything  v/e  use  or  enjoy  comes  at  last  from  the  bosom 
of  our  mother  earth,  and  everything  we  use  and  enjoy  is 
fashioned  and  adapted  for  use  by  the  people's  labour — so 
that  of  all  things  this  country  possesses,  the  labour  of  the 
people,  the  labour  of  those  who  work  with  their  heads,  and 
the  labour  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  is  by  far 
its  most  precious  possession.  Now,  v\/hat  makes  the 
labour  of  the  people  good  and  strong  ?  Above  all  things, 
good  wages  and  cheap  food.  So  you  see  that  this  great 
question  of  Empire  com.es  down  for  us  here  to  the  homely 
questions  of  food  and  wages.  How  does  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain propose  to  affect  these  two  ?  Nearly  a  year  ago  I  was 
talking  to  my  own  neighbours  at  Walton  on  this  subject, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  much  better  than 
repeat  to  you  what  I  said  then,  as  the  circumstances  are 
just  the  same.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  tax  you  in 
your  food,  your  clothes,  your  boots,  your  hats,  in  all  your 
necessaries  of  life.  He  will  take  away  from  you  who 
work  for  weekly  wages  is.  a  week  off  your  wages.  Out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  his  scheme  will  take  a  sum 
which  has  been  calculated  at  from  35  to  50  millions  a 
year.  Who  will  get  the  good  of  it  ?  Out  of,  say,  40 
millions  a  year,  some  eight  millions  will  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  Government.  Where  will  the  rest  go  ? 
You  must  recollect  that  for  every  shilling  tax  you  put 
upon  goods  coming  into  this  country,  a  shilling  from  this, 
two  shillings,  three,  or  four  from  that,  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  who  produce  those  goods  at  home. 
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Who  is  going  to  get  those  32  millions  that  are  left  ?  Will 
the  agricultural  labourers  ?  Not  they.  They  will  have 
to  pay  IS.  a  week  out  of  their  wages.  Will  the  shop- 
keeper ?  No  ;  he  will  have  to  pay  more  to  the  manufac- 
turers who  supply  him,  and  he  will  have  to  charge  you 
more,  so  that  you  will  buy  less.  Take  people  like  clerks 
and  others  with  fixed  incomes,  where  do  they  come  in  ? 
They  will  get  no  good  from  it.  Take  the  farmers.  They 
will  have  to  pay  more  rent,  for,  if  the  price  of  corn  goes  up 
very  much,  the  landowners  will  want  more  rent.  The 
whole  of  this  money  would  go  to  the  big  landowners  and 
manufacturers.  I  don't  mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  intended  it.  His  great  idea  was  to 
make  a  trust,  and  bring  the  Empire  together,  but  his 
policy  would  have,  as  its  result,  to  tax  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and  to  take  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  poor  and  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  rich.  Well,  of 
course,  the  Tariff  Reform  people  see  this  difficulty,  and 
try  to  meet  it.  They  say,  first  of  all :  '  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  shall  take  money  out  of  your  pocket,  but  we  will 
put  it  back  again.  Your  bread,  clothes,  and  all  the  rest, 
will  be  taxed,  but  we  will  take  off  the  duty  on  tea  and 
sugar.'  That  is  not  quite  fair,  because,  the  working  man, 
out  of  his  weekly  wage,  spends  about  14s.  a  week  on 
bread,  meat,  and  provisions,  and  out  of  that  14s.  some- 
thing like  2s.  on  tea  and  sugar.  Therefore,  it  is  not  fair 
to  him  to  say  :  '  I  will  relieve  you  from  taxation  on  2s.  of 
that  14s.,  but  I  am  going  to  tax  you  on  the  remaining 
I2S.'  And,  again,  those  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  were  put 
on  for  purposes  of  the  war,  as  was  also  the  Income  Tax. 
After  the  war,  in  1903,  they  took  4d.  off  the  Income  Tax. 
I  pay  Income  Tax,  the  most  of  you  do  not.  They  re- 
lieved my  Income  Tax,  and  it  is  your  turn  now  ;  and 
those  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  belong  to  you  by  right. 
Another  point  they  put  before  you  is  that,  if  you  go  in  for 
this  Protectionist  scheme,  your  wages  will  go  up.  This 
is  a  very  clever  idea,  but  how  are  they  going  to  work  it  ? 
If  I  were  to  come  to  you  people  of  Effingham,  and  say  : 
'  I  have  got  a  plan  to  make  you  happy.  You  pay  me  is. 
a  week  out  of  your  wages,  and  that  will  make  me  so  rich 
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that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  lot  more  employment  in 
the  parish,'  you  would  laugh  at  me ;  but  that  is  what 
they  are  doing.  They  ask  you  to  pay  this  30  millions  a 
year  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers  upon  the 
chance  of  your  getting  increased  wages  from  them.  I 
can  see  the  money  very  plainly  going  into  the  pockets 
of  the  manufacturers,  but  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of  it 
coming  out  again. 

It  seems  to  me  a  cruel  thing  for  men  of  education,  who 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  to  be  going 
about  the  country  saying  that  Protection  will  raise  wages. 
Protection  never  has  raised  and  never  will  raise  wages. 
I  defy  anybody  to  give  me  an  instance  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world  where  it  has  raised  wages.  What 
raises  wages  is  the  demand  for  labour.  Where  work 
is  plentiful  and  labour  scarce,  there  wages  go  up ; 
where  work  is  scarce  and  labour  plentiful,  wages  go 
down,  whether  it  is  a  Protectionist  country  or  not.  That 
is  the  reason  why  in  Germany,  a  Protectionist  country, 
wages  are  lower  than  in  England,  and  why  in  America, 
which  also  is  a  Protectionist  country,  wages  are  higher. 
But  Protection  works  in  the  direction  of  making  wages 
low.  The  reason  why  Protection  works  in  this  way  is 
very  clear,  and  you  can  understand  it  as  easily  as  I  can, 
The  object  of  Protection  is  to  make  things  dearer; 
Protection  has  no  other  object  but  that.  When  things 
are  dearer  people  buy  fewer  things  ;  if  fewer  things  are 
bought,  fewer  things  are  made ;  if  fewer  things  are  made, 
there  is  less  employment  not  more ;  and  if  there  is  less 
employment  wages  go  down.  That  has  been  the  almost 
universal  experience  of  Protection.  In  the  last  sixty 
years,  under  Free  Trade,  wages  have  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  price  of  food  has  been  more  than  halved,  so  that 
the  working  classes,  compared  with  what  their  condition 
was  sixty  years  ago,  are  four  times  better  off,  wages 
being  doubled  and  prices  lowered.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
have  got  to  the  end  ;  I  hope  not.  I  hope  myself  sincerely 
that  wages  will  get  better,  I  hope  they  will,  for  the  great 
question  of  the  present  day  is  how  to  give  the  working 
classes  a  greater  share  in  the  comforts  of  life.     But  they 
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Won't  get  this  from  Protection.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
working  of  Protection  look  at  Russia.  Russia  is  the  most 
completely  Protectionist  country — there  you  have  Pro- 
tection to  perfection.  Russia  adopted  Protection  in  1877, 
so  they  have  had  thirty  years  of  it.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia  to-day?  You  know  that  the  other  day  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburg  wanted  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Tsar  of  Russia.  What  did  they  say  ?  Here  are 
their  words  :  '  Sire,  we  working  men  of  St.  Petersburg 
of  all  classes,  our  wives  and  children,  and  our  helpless 
parents,  have  come  to  you  our  Sovereign  asking  for 
justice  and  protection.  We  are  poor,  persecuted,  and 
burdened  with  labour  beyond  our  strength.  We  are 
insulted  and  treated  not  as  men  but  as  slaves  who  have 
to  bear  their  cruel  lot  in  silence.  We  are  deprived  of 
our  rights,  uneducated,  and  stifled  by  despotism  and 
injustice,  we  are  perishing  and  have  no  strength  left,' 
Those  were  words  which  the  people  on  a  winter  morning 
bearing  the  Cross  of  Christ  before  them  went  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  Tsar.  You  know  how  they  were  met. 
Well,  we  had  Protection  in  England,  too,  and  bad  old 
times  they  were.  We  shall  never  have  such  bad  times 
again,  thank  God.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  see  how 
things  were  under  Protection,  because  owing  to  an  un- 
wise measure  taken  lately  in  the  interests  of  Protection, 
if  what  I  read  in  the  papers  is  right,  twelve  thousand  men 
have  lost  their  employment  through  the  rise  in  sugar. 
Therefore  it  is  well  for  a  moment  to  look  back  to  the 
time  when  Protection  prevailed  as  a  system,  for  there 
are  people  who  have  no  conception  of  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  sixty  years  ago.  •  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  the  labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts  were  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  The  poor  rates  were  in  some 
districts  20s.  in  the  pound.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking  the  large  towns  were  described  by  eye-witnesses 
as  bearing  the  appearance  of  beleagured  cities,  so  dread- 
ful was  the  destitution  and  the  misery  which  appeared 
in  them.  People  walked  the  streets  like  gaunt  shadows 
and  not  like  human  beings.  There  were  bread  riots  in 
almost  every  town,   there  were  rick  fires   on  all    the 
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country  sides.'  The  eminent  statesman  who  spoke  these 
words  spoke  the  truth,  and  the  eminent  statesman  was 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  was  a  book  published  not  long 
ago  consisting  of  letters  written  by  people  who  were 
born  about  the  same  time  as  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
referred  to,  and  who  said  what  they  recollected  of  the 
state  of  the  country  under  Protection.  It  is  terrible  to 
read,  and  it  is  also  monotonous,  the  same  thing  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  tale  of  starvation  and  misery.  One 
writer  says  the  working  classes  never  knew  what  it  was 
not  to  be  hungry,  for  they  never  had  a  meal,  and  you 
read  there  of  people  who  never  tasted  wheaten  bread, 
and  who  lived  upon  black  bread  and  boiled  turnips.  One 
man  writes  to  say  that  his  father  was  a  carter,  with  three 
children  including  himself  to  support,  and  he  had  7s.  a 
week.  He  says  :  '  We  never  tastedjmeat,  or  hardly  ever. 
Sometimes  my  father  would  pick  up  a  turnip  that  had 
fallen  out  of  a  cart,  and  when  he  got  home  we  had  a  good 
dinner.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  we  would  have  a  great 
treat.  There  were  five  of  us,  and  we  had  one  herring 
between  us.  I  was  the  youngest,'  he  said,  'and  I  got 
the  tail.'  Would  you  like  to  go  to  work  for  7s.  a  week 
and  to  keep  a  family  of  four  or  six  children  ?  Do  you 
think  your  boys  would  deem  it  a  great  treat  to 
get  the  tail  of  a  red  herring  for  the  Sunday  dinner  ?  I 
think  we  have  done  better  since  then.  But  if  you  want 
to  know  what  the  state  of  the  country  was  in  those  days 
you  should  read  the  books  that  describe  it.  You  should 
read  a  book  called  '  Sybil '  by  Mr.  Disraeli ;  you  should 
read  '  Mary  Barton,'  written  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  is 
much  better  than  any  figures  or  statistics,  because  there 
the  art  of  the  writer  makes  you  see  the  people  live  before 
you.  There  you  see  the  weaver  bending  over  his  loom, 
and  working  for  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get  a  bare  Gub- 
sistence.  You  see  the  little  children  of  tender  years 
driven  into  factories  to  work  at  a  penny  a  day.  'You 
see  [these  are  Lord  Beaconsfield's  words]  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  living  the  lives  of  brutes  without  the 
comfort  of  the  brutes'  unconsciousness.'  If  you  want 
to  sec  the  whole  spirit  of  that  time  summed  up  in  the 
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fewest  words,  you  should  read  Ebenezer  Elliott's  •  Hymn 
of  the  people ' — I  have  often  heard  it  in  church — it 
begins : — 

•  When  wilt  Thou  save  the  people, 
O  God  of  mercy,  when  ?  ' 

and  it  ends : — 

'  From  vice,  oppression,  and  despair, 
God  save  the  people.' 

That  was  the  cry  wrung  from  the  misery  of  the  people 
in  the  lifetime  of  several  of  us  here,  not  sixty  years  ago,  but 
we  shall  never  have  such  terrible  times  as  that  again,  thank 
God.  In  the  last  60  years,  under  Free  Trade,  England 
has  gone  ahead  in  everything  that  makes  for  freedom.  In 
freedom  of  speech,  in  freedom  of  action,  in  freedom  of 
politics,  and  in  freedom  of  trade,  England  has  made 
great  progress.  The  future  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  is 
for  you  to  see  that  you  hand  down  to  your  children  this 
great  heritage  of  freedom  unimpaired.  I  have  to  move  : 
'  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  return  to  Pro- 
tection would  be  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  press  with  special  severity  upon  the  working 
classes.' 


SIR   JOHN    DICKSON-POYNDER,   M.P.,   said,   at 
Croydon  on  April  7th  : — 

This  controversy  has  raged  over  the  country  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  I  think  any  impartial  person 
must  say  that  associations  of  this  character,  together 
with  other  Free  Trade  organisations,  have  fully  vindi- 
cated this  work  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  cause  of  Protection,  with  all  its 
heresies,  and  all  its  imaginations,  has  now  reached  a 
stage  when  it  may  be  considered  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  defeating  Protection, 
I  think  all  Free  Traders  may  feel  satisfied  with  the 
success  which  has  crowned  their  efforts,  but  unfor- 
tunately an  evil  like  that  brings  many  other  evils  in  its 
train,  and  there  has  emanated  from  this  controversy  an 
evil  which,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, will  strike  at  the  root  of  popular  government. 
What  have  we  been  witnessing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  past  session  ?  In  a  series  of  debates,  dealing 
with  this  great  and  complicated  question,  we  have  found 
the  order  sent  out  by  the  respective  leaders  of  the 
various  policies,  and  studiously  obeyed  by  their  followers ; 
that  this  question  v\/hich  they  have  thrown  upon  the 
platform  of  public  policy,  which  we  have  been  told  by 
them  was  the  main  issue,  may  neither  be  discussed  nor 
voted  upon. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  new  and  a  most  dangerous 
feature  in  what  everybody  realises  and  accepts  as  the 
traditions  of  our  Parliamentary  system.  Is  our  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  to  become  the  mere  registry  office  of 
the  decisions  of  the  present  Government  ?  Is  our  Parlia- 
ment, the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  people,  only  to  be 
allowed  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  questions  which  can 
ensure  the   security  of  a   very  insecure  Government  ? 
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If  this  doctrine  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Prime 
Minister  is  allowed  to  take  hold  and  become  recog- 
nised in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  what  we  all  cherish 
in  our  popular  system  of  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This,  to  me,  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed, 
and  one  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  resenting, 
and  when  they  are  given  their  opportunity  will  show 
that  they  resent,  in  a  most  emphatic  way. 

We  are  told  that  this  question,  which  has  turned 
every  organisation  upside  down  for  the  last  two  years, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  academic  question.  It  is  of  so 
little  importance,  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues cannot  condescend  to  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  listen  to  a  debate,  or  to  take  a  decision 
on  it.  This  so-called  'academic'  question,  has  brought 
about  many  changes.  A  peculiar  metamorphosis  has 
taken  place  in  Croydon.  By  some  mysterious  means 
this  academic  question  has  brought  one  distinguished 
statesman  across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  has  removed  a 
rather  more  distinguished  statesman  ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  rather  more  distinguished  statesman  is  a 
thorough  and  courageous  Free  Trader,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  used  to  be  a  Free  Trader— what  his  real 
Fiscal  views  are,  will  be  for  Croydon  to  find  out  between 
now  and  the  next  election. 

I  suppose  that  the  people  of  Brighton  were  told 
that  it  was  an  academic  question  ;  if  that  were  so, 
Brighton  has  revolved  itself  into  a  very  large  and  repre- 
sentative Free  Trade  Academy.  What  are  the  merits 
of  this  question  which  has  turned  everything  inside  out  ? 
It  is  to-day  a  well  worn,  almost  threadbare  one,  and  I 
feel  I  must  apologise  to  you  for  coming  here  to  attempt 
to  speak  on  the  elementary  merits  of  Free  Trade,  and 
the  well  known  heresies  of  Protection. 

The  case  for  Free  Trade  is  based  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  past  experience  and  present  fact.  Protection,  which 
is  a  duty  imposed  upon  articles  imported  into  this  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  home  producer,  and  to  the  sub- 
stantial cost  of  the  home  consumer,  is  a  policy  based  on 
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imagination,  exaggeration,  and  false  prediction.  The 
volume  of  trade  year  after  year,  with  almost  pitiless 
obstinacy,  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  continued  to 
increase  and  expand. 

Our  exports  must  be  paid  for  by  our  imports,  and 
our  exports  are  not  confined  to  mere  merchandise.  A 
large  asset  is  our  foreign  investments,  shipping  freight- 
ages, and  public  services,  which  bring  about  just  the 
same  prosperity  as  the  more  material  exports  of  cloth, 
wool  and  coal.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
carded and  discredited  doctrine  of  Protection,  which 
long  ago  was  removed  from  this  country,  and  which  I 
believe  the  common  sense  of  my  fellow  countrymen  will 
take  good  care  does  not  come  back  again. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (his  father's  own  son), 
that  it  is  not  Protection  that  is  wanted,  but  that  the 
revenues  of  this  country  could  not  meet  its  necessary 
expenditure,  and  that  they  must  broaden  the  basis  of 
taxation. 

I  warn  you  to  beware  of  this  proposal  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  taxation,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one. 

What  is  this  proposal  '  to  broaden  the  basis  of  tax- 
ation ? '  That  system  was  in  force  50  years  ago,  but 
was  removed  by  such  statesmen  as  Cobden,  and  Peel, 
and  Gladstone. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  period  of  50  years  ago,  1,500 
articles  were  taxed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  not  15 
had  taxes  upon  them,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  A  larger 
revenue  was  received  into  the  Treasury  under  the  15 
heads  than  was  ever  received  under  the  1,500  heads, 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  broaden  the  basis  of 
taxation  !  Do  we  want  more  revenue  than  we  already 
have  ?  We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  that  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduces  his  Budget, 
there  will  be  a  substantial  surplus  above  the  expenditure, 
although  we  are  told  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  decay  ! 

But  do  we  want  a  larger  expenditure  than  we  are 
already  spending  ?  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
past  10  years  of  50  millions  in  the  national  expenditure, 
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and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  told  that  the  basis  of 
taxation  must  be  broadened.  I  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Protection  and  extravagance  are  synony- 
mous terms,  and  that  Free  Trade  and  economy  are  also 
synonymous. 

We  do  not  want  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation.  It 
means  putting  power  into  the  hands  of  extravagant 
bodies  of  gentlemen  to  raise  more  money  than  is  already 
wanted.  I  believe  the  burden  on  the  Income  Tax,  on 
tea  and  sugar,  is  much  too  high,  and  the  burden  of  the 
sugar  manufacturers  has  been  in  no  way  ameliorated  by 
the  present  Convention.  I  think  the  burden  under  these 
three  heads  requires  amelioration.  Tea  and  sugar  had 
additional  taxes  imposed  upon  them  in  the  time  of  war, 
with  the  promise  that  they  should  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  date.  I  think  that  date  is  already  overdue,  and  I 
hope  the  Budget  will  show  a  reduction  in  that  direction. 
Taxes  put  upon  articles  coming  into  this  country  must 
immediately  have  the  result  of  raising  the  price  of  food, 
and  of  everything  else.  We  must  ask  ourselves,  are  the 
present  social  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  such 
a  character  that  we  can  contemplate  with  complacency 
any  rise,  however  small,  in  the  primary  necessities  of 
life  ?  It  is  a  matter  that  nobody  can  look  at  with  com- 
placency. It  cannot  seriously  be  argued  that  we  should 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  a  preferential  system,  unless  we 
are  to  get  a  corresponding  return  from  those  countries 
on  whose  behalf  we  make  the  sacrifice. 

We  must  expect  a  substantial  reduction  at  an  early 
date  in  the  cost  imposed  upon  our  manufactures  imported 
into  those  countries.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  the  Colonies  are  willing  to  do  so.  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Canada,  has  done  nothing 
but  pour  cold  water  on  that  suggestion.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  a  most  able  memorandum,  said  that, 
from  their  point  of  view,  any  system  of  Colonial  Pre- 
ference, if  imposed,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  that 
great  Dependency. 

In  my  opinion,  the  great  cause  of  Free  Trade  is 
not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  as  at  present 
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constituted.  The  time  will  come  when  the  people  of  the 
country  will  be  asked  to  give  their  opinion.  When  that 
day  has  arrived,  I  trust  it  may  not  long  be  delayed,  I  am 
sure  a  Free  Trade  Government  will  be  returned. 

We  must  have  a  Government  who  believes  in,  and 
is  determined  to  maintain  the  principles  of.  Free  Trade 
in  this  country,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have  a  moderate 
Government.  It  may  be  progressive,  but  it  must  be 
moderate,  and  not  extravagant. 


SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  at  Reigate,  said:— 

For  nearly  two  years  I  have  examined  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals,  as  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
posals favoured  by  the  thorough-going  followers  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  are  not  sound ;  their  adoption, 
so  far  from  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire, 
would  be  disastrous  to  it.  In  1885  there  was  a  cry  for 
fair  trade,  and  a  Royal  Commission  sat,  and  they  decided 
to  maintain  the  Free  Trade  principles  which  then  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  As  a  member  of  the 
Navy  League,  I  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy.  ...» 
The  Empire  cannot  be  consolidated  by  tariffs.  I  should 
look  with  dismay  upon  the  triumph  of  the  Tariff"  Reform 
cause.  What  has  Tariff  Reform  done  for  Unionism  ?  It 
has  reduced  the  majority  of  the  strongest  Government  of 
modern  times  to  the  figure  of  24,  and,  if  you  like  to  con- 
tinue that  progress  of  reduction,  you  will  follow  the 
standard  of  Tariff  Reform.  And  Free  Trade  includes 
free  food.  A  policy  of  free  food  without  Free  Trade  I 
cannot  understand.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  compromise. 
I  hope  no  one  will  be  led  away  by  Protection  or  Retali- 
ation without  seeing  good  reason  for  it. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  PEACE. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CHANCE  said,  at  Reigate  :— 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  England  has  never 
been  engaged  in  war  with  any  highly  civilised  foreign 
power  for  more  than  50  years  ?  This  period  of  freedom  from 
war  almost  synchronises  with  that  period  during  which 
we  have  been  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade. 
The  fact  is  thgt  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  such 
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importance  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  preservation  of 
its  free  market  so  closely  wrapt  up  with  their  own 
welfare  and  prosperity  that  they  know  well  that  they 
stand  to  lose  much  more  than  they  can  gain  by  any  rup- 
ture with  us.  Then,  consider  what  security  Free  Trade 
gives  to  our  Empire.  Under  the  present  state  of  things 
foreign  countries  meet  on  equal  terms  with  ourselves  in 
our  own  Colonies.  Do  you  imagine  that  Germany  would 
wish  to  see  the  United  States  in  Canada  ?  Would  France 
like  to  see  Germany  at  the  Cape  ?  or  Germany,  France 
in  Australia  ?  or  would  either  of  these  latter  countries 
wish  to  see  Russia  established  in  India  ?  No,  each  one 
of  these  countries  knows  that,  so  long  as  England  is  in 
possession,  none  of  them  will  be  favoured  more  or  less 
than  the  other,  and  therefore  none  of  them  can  desire  to 
see  any  change.  Indeed  the  security  which  Free  Trade 
gives  us  against  attack  from  foreign  powers  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  abandoning  it. 


A  meeting  was  held  at   Croydon  on  April  7th.     MR. 
HOWARD  HOULDER  presided  and  said  :— 

This  is  not  a  political  party  meeting ;  it  is  a  meeting 
which  the  Association  has  arranged  more,  as  it  were,  for 
educational  purposes  in  this  matter  of  Fiscal  Policy,  and 
we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  give  credit 
to  those  who  differ  from  us  for  the  bona  fides  of  their 
views.  There  may  be  some  here  who  have  not  any 
very  settled  convictions  on  the  matter,  and  possibly 
something  that  may  be  said  may  do  something  to  con- 
vince them,  and  may  bring  some  recruits  to  the  cause 
we  have  at  heart.  To  define  the  position  that  we  hold 
it  is,  perhaps,  well  to  make  a  short  survey  of  the  events 
which  have  led  to  our  occupying  the  position  that  we  do. 
Prior  to  the  year  1903  Free  Trade  was  the  accepted 
policy  of  the  country  by  both  parties.  There  was  no 
statesman  of  eminence  on  either  side  who  suggested  for 
one  moment  that  we  should  depart  from  the  policy  under 
which  the  country  has  prospered  so  much  for  at  least 
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the  preceding  50  years.  But  in  May,  1903,  a  bolt  was 
launched  from  the  blue  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  of 
all  gave  expression  to  those  views  so  different  from 
those  he  had  previously  held.  He  sketched  out  a  pro- 
gramme, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  such 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  unrivalled  power  of  appeal- 
ing to  popular  audiences,  should  have  made  the  apparent 
headway  that  he  did  at  the  beginning.  But  everbody 
did  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  the  glamour 
of  the  speaker  was  not  enough  to  attract  the  whole  of 
the  party,  and  there  were  eminent  men  who  stood  in  the 
breach  like  our  friend,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  prevented  the 
Unionist  party  being  absolutely  captured  by  those  who 
followed  the  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Surely  all  who 
feel  with  us  must  feel  that  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  Mr.  Ritchie  for  the  stand  he  took  on  that  occasion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  him,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  tax  on  corn  would 
have  been  kept  on,  and  it  would  have  been  taken  off  in 
favour  of  the  Colonies,  and  consequently  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  would,  without  the  people  being  able  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  position,  have  been 
inserted,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Ritchie  that  that  was 
prevented.  After  that  the  Tariff  Reform  League  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  that  remarkable 
series  of  speeches  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  and  you  know 
what  a  raging  and  tearing  propaganda  that  was ;  what 
doleful  prophecies  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country  he 
indulged  in.  But,  although  he  began  in  that  way,  as  he 
went  on,  I  think  we  may  legitimately  say  he  lost  power. 
People  lost  faith  in  his  prophecies.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
differ  from  our  friends  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  although  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  easier  day  by  day,  to  occupy  the  position 
we  do  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  easily 
rebuffed.  We  have  put  our  hands  to  the  plough.  The 
Unionist  Free  Traders  mean  to  take  their  stand  by  this, 
that  a  man  may  be  a  good  Unionist  and  Free  Trader, 
and,  further,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  allow,  if  we  can 
prevent  it,  the  great  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist 
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party  to  be  captured  by  the  Protectionists.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  for  surely  this  question  should  not 
be  made  a  party  question  ;  and,  whatever  views  may  be 
held  by  those  I  am  addressing,  it  would  be  a  bad  thing 
for  the  country  if  one  of  the  great  parties  were  com- 
mitted, prematurely  at  any  rate,  to  such  a  revolutionary 
change.  We  are  not  Free  Traders  because  Cobden  was 
a  Free  Trader.  It  is  said  that  we  worship  these  ancient 
shibboleths  and  the  fetish  of  Cobdenism.  I  admire 
Cobden,  but  I  wish  to  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  we  are 
not  Free  Traders  merely  because  of  Cobden's  views. 
We  admit  that  the  conditions  have  changed  very  con- 
siderably since  the  days  of  Cobden.  But  we  maintain 
that  the  altered  conditions  in  which  we  live  to-day 
render  the  doctrines  of  Cobden,  so  far  as  Free  Trade  is 
concerned,  yet  more  important  to-day  than  they  were  in 
his  own  time.  What  we  desire  is  the  best  for  the 
country,  and  we  put  our  country  and  its  welfare  before 
party.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  '  ipse  dixit ' 
of  any  man,  however  eminent  he  may  be,  who  chooses  to 
say  that  his  scheme  is  the  right  scheme.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  old  nursery  game,  '  Open  your  mouth  and 
shut  your  eyes  and  see  what  somebody  sends  you.' 
Surely  we  are  quite  justified  in  being  a  little  sceptical  of 
the  proposals  of  a  man,  the  eminent  specialist,  who,  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  said,  '  My  scheme  will  put  money 
in  all  your  pockets.'  Surely  it  is  only  common  sense 
that  any  such  thing  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  when 
one  remembers  that  at  the  end  of  the  same  speech  he 
appealed  to  his  audience  to  '  make  a  sacrifice '  for 
the  principles  he  was  preaching.  I  maintain  that  we 
are  justified  in  being  sceptical  of  the  proposals  of  a  man, 
however  eminent,  when  two  such  diametrically  opposite 
statements  are  made  in  the  same  speech.  We  are  also 
justified  in  looking  askance  at  another  eminent  states- 
man, who,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a  little  book,  which 
was  quoted  as  containing  the  pure  milk  of  Free  Trade 
doctrine  ;  that  book  was  republished  as  late  as  igo2,  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  Protectionism,  exactly  as  it  had 
been  published  before ;   but  surely  it  is  a  remarkable 
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thing  that  in  1904  that  book  was  re-cdited,  and  all  that 
excellent  matter  relating  to  Free  Trade  was  totally 
eliminated.  It  is  still  stranger  that  the  author  of  that 
book,  on  having  his  attention  called  to  this  matter,  stated 
that,  notwithstanding  the  edition  of  the  work  in  1902 
containing  the  pure  milk  of  the  doctrine,  for  many  years 
prior  to  that  he  had  had  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Free  Trade. 

Surely  we  are  justified  in  resenting  the  statements 
and  inuendoes  that  everyone  who  is  not  a  Tariff  Re- 
former or  Protectionist  is  a  Little  Englander  and  not 
patriotic.  I  think  we  are  quite  justified  in  looking  with 
suspicion  upon  people  who  put  forward  such  statements, 
for  surely  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,  if  nothing  else,  that 
men  in  high  positions  should  put  forward  such  doctrines. 
Those  speeches  have  been  read  throughout  the  world,  and 
it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  such  expressions  of  opinion 
from  people  in  high  places  should  be  given  to  all  the  world. 
It  is  not  complimentary,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  say  of 
our  great  Colonies  that  their  loyalty  can  only  be  pur- 
chased by  giving  them  some  measure  of  tariff  preference, 
especially  when  there  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
they  have  made  any  offer  to  that  effect,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  accept  the  offer,  the  Empire  will  crumble  to  pieces. 
All  history  shews  that  attempts  to  cement  together 
mother-countries  and  their  colonies  by  Tariffs  have  been 
fraught  with  disastrous  results.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider our  own  Colonies  as  they  were  over  100  years  ago 
in  North  America.  It  was  on  a  Tariff  question  that 
they  separated  from  us. 

"We  have  only  to  consider  the  great  Empire  of  Spain. 
That  empire  was  Protectionist,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
That  in  a  comparative  short  space  of  time  it  crumbled 
away,  and  we  know  what  their  position  is  to-day.  It 
was  primarily  caused  by  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  shut  out 
every  other  country  from  trading  with  their  Spanish 
colonies.  Further,  surely  we  are  justified  in  questioning 
the  wisdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accuracy,  of  many  of 
those  things  said  in  1903  by  the  great  apostle  of  Pro- 
tection.     Think  of  the  frightful  pictures  which  were 
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painted  at  Glasgow,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Liverpool. 
Nearly  every  trade  we  had  was  going  or  was  gone. 
The  result  has  shewn  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  after  all 
like  the  majority  of  prophets.  It  is  absolutely  the  fact 
that,  almost  in  every  case,  the  statements  he  made  with 
regard  to  what  was  going  to  happen  almost  immediately, 
have  been  falsified.  At  Glasgow  he  said  that  almost 
immediately  there  would  be  the  dumping  of  10,000,000 
tons  of  steel  in  this  country.  What  has  happened  ?  On 
the  contrary  the  United  States  has  really  been  importing 
from  us.  I  remember,  not  long  ago,  when  the  price  of 
pig-iron  at  Glasgow  stood  at  35s.  Last  year  it  stood  at 
50s.  That  shews  that  the  demand  for  steel  in  the  whole 
world  is  such  that  it  is  being  absorbed.  If  we  think  out 
'  dumping  '  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  we  see  that  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  have  the  effect  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  predicts.  A  most  woeful  picture  was 
painted  of  the  tin-plate  trade,  but  I  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority  that  the  output  of  tin-plates  in  South  Wales  last 
year  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  period  preceding  the 
McKinley  tariff  in  America.  We  were  told  that  the 
passing  of  that  tariff  was  going  to  speedily  ruin  the  tin- 
plate  trade.  But  what  happened  ?  It  made  our  manu- 
facturers here  brace  themselves  up  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions,  and  with  improved  machinery,  notwith- 
standing the  tariff  which  was  going  to  ruin  this  trade, 
the  output  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Cotton  was 
going,  but  within  the  last  year,  when  the  raw  material 
has  been  available  in  large  quantities,  there  has  been  an 
almost  unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  cotton  trade  of 
Lancashire.  Why  is  Lancashire  able  to  do  this  ?  Because 
of  our  cheap  food  and  cheap  living,  which  enables  us  to 
compete  successfully  with  our  competitors  in  the  world. 
We  were  told  that  the  milling  trade  was  going.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  more  flour  milled  in  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  than  ever  before. 


RETALIATION. 

MR.  BRODIE  HOARE,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
regretting  his  inability,  through  ill-health,  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  Reigate,  wrote  : — '  Having  fought  con- 
tested elections,  and  having  sat  for  fourteen  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Free  Trader  and 
Unionist,  while  that  was  the  accepted  creed  of  the 
party,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  I  and  others  who  think 
with  me  have  the  best  claim  to  consider  ourselves  the 
true  representatives  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  I  resent 
any  attempt  to  drive  us  out  because  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  seen  fit  to  change  his  mind.  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  of 
Retaliation  has  a  very  plausible  aspect,  but  it  is  to  my 
mind  wholly  unworkable.  There  is  one  question  which 
should  be  pressed  home  on  any  candidate  calling  himself 
a  follower  of  Mr.  Balfour,  namely,  "  Does  he  advocate 
Retaliation  with,  or  without,  the  consent  of  Parliament 
being  previously  obtained  in  each  case  ?  "  If  with  con- 
sent, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  practice 
at  once.  If  without  consent,  it  attacks  the  foundation  of 
the  Constitution  which  ordains  that  no  taxation  is  to  be 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  This  seems  to  be  a  dilemma  from  which  it 
is  hard  to  escape.' 
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